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GENERAL M ELECTRIC 


Close-up of a Thyratron control panel for high-speed 
welding applications 

G-E ThyraIron control equipment (in case) operates 
this line wrelder through a reactor 


T HE new electron tube, the Thyratron, is 
the most versatile servant developed in 
recent years. Already it has a host of applica¬ 
tions. It will open windows, count anything 
that will interrupt a beam of light, operate 
welding machines, sort beans or buttons, oper¬ 
ate drinking fountains as you bend over them, 
light buildings, windows, and theaters, and 
measure the intense heat of furnace interiors. 
And it has a thousand other applications. 

Thyratron control has made possible high¬ 
speed welding machines, for no contactor- 
actuated resistance welder can approach the 
speed of several hundred interruptions per 
minute that are required. High-current Thyra- 
trons interrupt the current in the welding trans¬ 


formers and swing the impedance from high 
to low, the welding rate depending on the 
speed of these changes. Thyratron control can 
be used for as many as one thousand interrup¬ 
tions per minute. 

The name Thyratron comes from a Greek word 
which means "door". Not only does this 
tube act as a door, or valve, for electricity, 
but some scientists say that its possibilities are 
so great that its use will revolutionize the 
electrical industry. If these predictions are 
correct, the Thyratron is an open door of 
opportunity for young men now in college 
and for graduates already in the employ of 
the General Electric Company. 




















GRINDING — essential operation 
in the making and maintenance of 
the tools of the lumber industry. 

LUMBER « » « » 

Grinding Wheels — in the making of the primary imple¬ 
ments of the lumberman — shaping his axe — making 
true his great saws — and keeping them fit. 

Grinding Wheels — inthe making of precision parts of his 
machines of tremendous power—tractors — log haulers 
— donkey engines — locomotives. Norton Company, 
Worcester, Mass. 









THE TABULAR VIEW 


A result of 
sound, progressive 
engineering — 


SIMPLEX 

SUBMARINE CABLE 



Simplex Submarine Cables are made to 
meet customers specifications or are designed 
to meet operating conditions by our engineers 
who have had extensive experience with this 
type of cable. 

The only positive method of securing good 
submarine cable is to know the conditions 
under which the cable must operate and plan 
its design accordingly. Types of submarine 
cable most frequently specified are those pro¬ 
tected by rubber and armor; rubber, lead and 
armor; paper, lead and armor, or varnished 
cambric, lead and armor. 

To design a satisfactory cable, we should 
have a full description of electrical and physi¬ 
cal conditions, including voltage and current 
strength. We should know whether a cable 
is to be used for telegraph, telephone, light¬ 
ing, or power purposes, and to what it is to be 
connected. Such physical data as the flow 
and depth of water, nature of the bottom and 
conditions at the ends should be given. 

Simplex Submarine Cables are tested at 
each step in the process of manufacture. A 
rigid submerged test is also made on the com¬ 
pleted cable, thus insuring its integrity. 

Further information will be sent upon re¬ 
quest. 

SimplexIre&Cabie@ 

MANUFACTURERS 

201 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES 

CHICAGO. 564 W. Monroe St. SAN FRANCISCO. 390 Fourth St 
NEW YORK, 1328 B'way CLEVELAND. 2019 Union Trust Bldg. 

PHILADELPHIA. 1227 Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Building 

JACKSONVILLE, 417 Barnett National Bank Building 


ARDIAC diseases cause more deaths in the United 
J States than any other affliction. The forces of 
medical science are converging upon the problem from 
many angles with the hope of lowering this terrific 
mortality rate and one example of what is being done to 
obtain more accurate information about the human 
heart is presented as the first article in this issue. It is 
also an example of the bonds which connect apparently 
diverse scientific subjects. In this instance, the physi¬ 
cian has called in the electrical engineer to devise a new 
cardiograph for studying electrically the action of the 
heart. Physician and electrical engineer collaborate, 
therefore, in the preparation of this announcement of a 
new electrocardiograph. Vannevar Bush is Professor 
of Electrical Power Transmission at M. I. T. In 1928 he 
received the Louis Edward Levy medal of the Franklin 
Institute in recognition of his distinguished contribu¬ 
tions to physics and electrical engineering. He has 
supervised the design and construction of the vari¬ 
ous integraphs and analyzers which have been developed 
at the Institute, and one of these is described on page 
171. W. D. Reid is an Associate Member in Cardiology^, 
at the Evans Memorial Hospital, of which tbatf'well- 
known contributor to The Review, l)r. All^fT\\. Rowe, 
’01, is Director. Dr. Reid is also Assistant Professor of 
Cardiology at the Boston University School of Medicine. 

P RESIDENT COMPTON of M. I. T. by word and 
action exalts the position of the engineer in society. 
His article in this issue is a fitting sequel to the stirring 
article by Stuart Chase entitled “Prometheus En¬ 
chained,” which appeared in The Review for November, 
1930. C. Harold E. Lobdell is, of course, the publisher 
of The Review and Dean of Undergraduate Students at 
the Institute. His collaborator, II. H. W. Keith, is 
Professor of Naval Architecture at M. I. T. In addition, 
he is an advisor on launching problems for the Fore 
River shipyard of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Com¬ 
pany. He is also consulting architect for that firm and 
takes an active part in the design and construction of 
warships built there. Professor Keith is a reserve officer in 
the Navy, and at the present time is taking an active 
part in the design of a proposed experimental naval 
tank to be built at Technology. 

R VLPII E. FREEMAN is Assistant Professor of 
Economics at M. I. T. After graduating from Mc- 
Master University in Canada, he went to Oxford as a 
Rhodes Scholar, studying in Balliol College. Subse¬ 
quently, he held a fellowship in the Department of 
Economics at the University of Chicago, and he was for 
six years Head of the Department of Economics and 
Political Science at the University of Western Ontario. 
He is the author of “Economics for Canadians,” pub¬ 
lished in 1928. In addition to his teaching, he has had 
valuable experience in business. C, Professors Tenney 
L. Davis, ’13, and Norbert Wiener are two of The 
Review’s star feuilletonists. Professor Davis is now back 
in the States. 
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Convenient Control— 
Broad Ranges of 
Speeds and Feeds 

features of 

Brown & Sharpe Machines 

for 

The No. 13. 

a modern 

production HT I 1 D J 

’ Znif ‘ aur - loolroom and Production 

ing milling. 


T HROUGHOUT the entire Brown (d Sharpe 
Line, accuracy, convenience of control, and 
broad ranges of speeds and feeds are outstanding 
features . . . features, that give low cost produc¬ 
tion, with a high efficiency of operation in a broad 
field of work. 

In addition to a complete line of Milling, Grind¬ 
ing, Gear Cutting and Hobbing, and Screw Ma¬ 
chines, Brown & Sharpe Machinists’ Tools, 
Cutters, and Hobs are valuable aids in present day 
economical manufacture. 


The No. i3Q General Catalog, listing 
the entire line of manufacture, makes 
a handy reference book. A cofry will 
be sent on request 


Bit OWN 

BROWN & SHARPE MFG.CO. 



Sharpe 

PROVIDENCE, R. I., U. S. A. 



MASONRY UNITS 


They are light, tough and strong. 
Used where fire safety, sound proof¬ 
ness and insulation are desired. 

CINUCOR units are used for all types 
of construction and are made in 
various sizes. 


Write for “CINUCOR MANUAL” 

Cinder Concrete Units Corporation 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


PLANT 

East Somerville 
Phone SOMerset 
2754 



OFFICE 

201 Devonshire St. 
Phone If UBbard 
1733-1734 



M.l.T. MEN 


H. V. Coes - - - - 
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E. S. Gold well - - 
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Design 

Construction 

Management 

Reports 


38acon & ^av®, <3nc 
jenjmccra 

39 Broadway, New York City 

Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 


<X>PL€Y-PLflZfl 

75a&ton 


Recognized as one of 
the finest hotels in the 
world, richly furnished, 
modern in every re¬ 
spect . . . located in 
historic Copley Square, 
probably the most ac¬ 
cessible and attractive 
spot in Boston. 


Rooms $4 and up. 

ARTHUR L. RACE 

Managing Direcfor 



Tea Dances every Wednes¬ 
day and Saturday afternoon 
—4:30 to 7 

Supper Dances nightly 

Music, Meyer Davis 
Le Paradis Band, 
direction of Joe Smith 



HOT€L OF 


DISTIPCTIOn 
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The 


MAN 


and the 


PLAIN 


for this Machine Age 


The first step in the solution of any problem is to 
analyze the problem as it is. 

On this fundamental truth, Goodyear has built 
the Plant Analysis Plan for specifying the proper 
mechanical rubber goods for industry, and placed 
its operation in the trained hands of the G.T. M.— 
Goodyear Technical Man. 

The G.T. M. is an expert on rubber. He knows its 
qualities and properties and how it is successfully 
applied in the transmission of power and carrying 
of products. Long experience, constant analyzing of 
plants, and daily contact with the men responsible 
for plant operation, have given him a practical 
insight into the requirements of many industries. 

It is this friendly analyst who comes to your plant, 
intent on discovering by scientific, on-tlie-ground 
survey if, where and how Goodyear rubber can save 
you more money or make you more money. He 
has succeeded in scores of industries and hundreds 
of plants, large and small, all over the world. 

Back of the G.T. M. are Goodyear and all the vast 
resources of The Greatest Name in Rubber. If you 
think it possible that Goodyear and the G.T. M. could 
help you in your work — that what the G.T. M. 
knows and Goodyear builds might save you costs and 
trouble —just write to Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or 
Los Angeles, California, and ask the G.T. M. to call. 


Tl'XK IX* 

Goodyear invites you to hear 
John Philip Sousa and his Hand 
... Arthur Pryor and his Band 
...Goodyear (Juartet anil 
Concert-Dance Orchestra . . . 
every Wednesday and Saturday 
night, over IN. B.C. Red Network. 
WEAF and Associated Stations 
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jTXT THE behest of a traveling public 
insatiable for speed, spectacular size, and voluptuous luxury, the shipbuilding industry 
is strenuously planning ships that are a little longer, a bit swifter, and more elaborately 
comfortable. In the article on page 165, this course of events is analyzed, and in the 
tables on pages 166 and 167 an inventory of the world's great passenger vessels, 

built or planned, is presented 
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THE HUMAN POWER PLANT 


Peak Capacity of American Hearts over Half a Million H. P. 

By V. Bush and W r . D. Reid 


Editorial Note. This article contains an announce¬ 
ment of a new and marvelously sensitive electro¬ 
cardiograph for studying the action of the heart. 

The device is the result of joint research carried on 
by the Evans Memorial Hospital, Boston, and the 
Electrical Engineering Department of M. I. T. 

UMAN hearts of the United States develop 
normally a combined output of about 70,000 
horse power, an amount approximately equiva¬ 
lent to that necessary on the average for light and 
power in a city the size of Boston. They have, moreover, 
a very large overload capacity, and can produce in a 
pinch about eight times normal output for a short inter¬ 
val. The installed peak internal pumping capacity of 
the population is hence over a half-million horse power. 
This pump delivers some 130 billion gallons of blood a 
day which is about 40 times the total flow of water 
used for all domestic purposes throughout the country, 
nearly equivalent to the flow of the Niagara River, or 
enough to fill the largest reservoir of the world be¬ 
hind the Hoover Dam in two months’ time. The aggre¬ 
gate size of this pumping plant is therefore considerable, 
but its size is completely overshadowed by its reliability. 

Most hearts proceed throughout a complete lifetime 
without servicing, completing a total of 2,000 million 
fairly complex complete operations without overhaul 
or major failure. An automobile engine, after an extreme 
life of 50,000 miles of operation, completes only 200 
million revolutions, or 10% of the complete opera¬ 
tions of a heart; and it very seldom does this much 
without overhaul. 


About one heart in six actually fails in service. This 
ratio would be significantly decreased if hearts were 
given the periodic attention habitually lavished by 
many on fine motors, and if the accumulated knowledge 
of cardiac experts were utilized freely by those whose 
hearts were shown by diagnosis to have need of service. 
It is not considered good form to operate a fine car 
with leaky valves. Those of the heart cannot be taken 
out and ground, it is true, but many an incipient leak 
can, nevertheless, be rectified. 

The heart is not only a pump, it is also a generator 
of electricity. Like other muscle tissues its operation is 
accompanied, in a way which is still in its detail mysteri¬ 
ous, by the production of differences of electrical po¬ 
tential. That the actuating mechanism of a muscle is 
susceptible to electrical stimulation became convinc¬ 
ingly apparent when, about 1770, Galvani first made 
a frog’s legs twitch by connecting crude electric cells 
between a nerve and muscle. It had, in fact, been illus¬ 
trated much earlier by the violent contraction of the 
muscle of the first victim to pick up inadvertently a 
charged Leyden jar. Similarly, it has long been known 
that natural muscular contractions are accompanied 
by changes in electrical potentials, and as early as 1855, 
Kollikeu and Muller demonstrated that this was true 
of the heart muscle of a frog. 

As an electrical generator, however, the human 
heart is not a powerful apparatus. The electric eel, 
eledrophorus electricus, can generate in some very 
clever way enough electrical energy to stun a large 
antagonist, and this in spite of the fact that he 
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Figure 1 


appears to be continuously short circuited by the 
medium in which he lives. Compared to this eel, 
man is a weak generator indeed. Accompanying heart 
action, there appears at electrodes placed far apart on a 
human body a difference of potential which has a value 
when averaged against the total time of about one- 
quarter of a millivolt. The body resistance varies widely, 
but a representative value is about 2,500 ohms. Hence 
the maximum of the mean electrical power output into 
an external circuit from this source of potential differ¬ 
ence can be only about six micromicrowatts, or, in 
the terms previously used, about one one-hundred- 
million-millionth of a horse power. If applied for light¬ 
ing purposes this amount of power would be capable of 
giving a one-second illumination of a small flash light 
bulb once in a thousand years. This is not a large 
amount, yet the accurate measurement of the time varia¬ 
tion of this potential difference furnishes one of the 
accepted means of investigating the performance of the 
heart. This is the subject of electrocardiography. 

In 1887 Waller made use of the capillary electrometer 
on man, and in 1892 Bayliss and Starling obtained 
the first good records which could truly be called electro¬ 
cardiograms. The capillary electrometer, which has now 
been largely forgotten by experimenters, consists of a 
column of mercury in a capillary tube on top of which 
is sulphuric acid, and it depends for its action 
upon the fact that the surface tension in the 
interface is considerably changed when the 
interface is polarized. The fact that this in¬ 
strument was successfully used to record the 
rapid variations in the weak potential differ¬ 
ence accompanying heart action, crude 
though the results were bound to be in terms 
of present-day technique, excites intense 
admiration when one properly evaluates the 
work in terms of the experimental situation 
of the time. 

In 1903 Einthoven of Leyden introduced 
his string galvanometer, and the use of this 
greatly simplified the problem and rendered 
possible rapid advance. This instrument 
consists essentially of a very fine wire 
stretched in a powerful constant magnetic 


field. Very minute currents through the wire cause it to 
deflect appreciably, and optical arrangements make pos¬ 
sible a time record of the movements. A typical record 
obtained in this manner is shown at the bottom of Fig. 
1. For nearly 30 years and until quite recently this has 
been the only working tool for both clinical and research 
electrocardiography. It has accomplished much, and 
by its use has been built up an invaluable record of 
experience, so that this form of the electrocardiograph 
has certainly made it possible for the modern physician 
to understand numerous cardiac conditions and often 
to apply effective treatment to sick human beings in 
a way that was quite impossible to physicians of a 
few decades ago. String galvanometer studies have gone 
far to determine what drugs are really valuable and 
what are ineffective or worse. The instruments are used 
in many of the larger hospitals and clinics throughout 
the world and much significant knowledge has been ob¬ 
tained by careful correlation of electrocardiographic 
findings in life with conditions disclosed at post-mortem 
examinations. Yet the string galvanometer has very 
serious limitations, and the art of measuring minute 
electrical magnitudes has proceeded far since Ein¬ 
thoven’s work in 1903. 

T HE advent of the thermionic tube really revolution¬ 
ized the technique of fine electrical measurement. 
Concurrently with its widespread use in radio and 
telephony it has had a less spectacular application in 
all sorts of investigatory work in the laboratory. This 
is primarily due to two outstanding characteristics 
which render it uniquely applicable to the measurement 
of rapidly varying or very weak phenomena. The first 
of these is its almost complete lack of inertia, the 
only time-lag present being due to the small time it 
takes for an electron to pass over the short distance 
from the filament to the plate. Thus, as an oscillator, 
it can readily be made to repeat a predetermined per¬ 
formance 100 million times per second. The second 
characteristic is the fact that a significant power output 
from its plate circuit can be accurately and completely 
controlled by an extremely small input to its grid. 
How small this can be is not always realized. A tube 
recently produced by the General Electric Company, 
and designed to have a very low grid current, can oper¬ 
ate with an input current 
of 10 ~ 17 ampere. Several 
analogies have been given 
to aid in visualizing this 
magnitude, in compari¬ 
son with the full ampere 
taken by an incandescent 
lamp of moderate size, 
but, if it is permissible to 
add to these, the follow¬ 
ing analogy seems to 
have been overlooked. 
If the single ampere in 
the lamp be represented 
by all the women of this 
country talking in unison 
at the rate of 150 words 
per minute, then the grid 
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current of the tube is represented by a lone mountaineer 
in the Smoky Mountains who enunciates one mono¬ 
syllable in 30 years. 

It is inevitable that the thermionic tube amplifier 
should be applied to cardiography and to analogous 
problems of the physician, the physiologist, and the 
biologist. Much has, in fact, been accomplished, and 
work such as that of Adrian * on the electrical potential 
differences appearing in nerves, and of Osterhout t 
on the electrical phenomena occurring in a single cell of 
Nitella (a fresh-water plant with cells six inches in 
length) is notable. Several electrocardiographs, utilizing 
thermionic tube amplifiers in conjunction with oscillo¬ 
graphs have also appeared. In many of these, quite 
properly in view of the clinical records available in this 
form, the attempt has been to duplicate the results 
given by the string galvanometer rather than to im¬ 
prove upon them, and to provide added convenience 
and portability. It is evident, however, that there is 
an opportunity to overcome some of the string gal¬ 
vanometer’s limitations as well. With this object in 
view a cooperative research has been conducted in 

* Adrian, E. D.: “The Impulse Produced by Sensory Nerve End¬ 
ings,” Jour. Physiol. 61:49, 1926. 

f Osterhout, W. J. V.: Electrical Phenomena in the Living Cell, 
Harvey Lectures, Series 26, Williams and Wilkins Company, Balti¬ 
more, 1931, p. 169. 


which the Evans Memorial has worked closely with the 
Department of Electrical Engineering of the Massa¬ 
chusetts Institute of Technology. This has resulted in 
the production of an instrument, which, in its present 
form, is decidedly a research tool rather than a clinical 
instrument. J It is not intended that such an instrument 
should immediately supersede the string galvanometer, 
for to fail to use to the utmost the experience which has 
been obtained with that instrument would be unfor¬ 
tunate. Rather, it is hoped that instruments of the 
new type may be extensively developed to supplement 
the work of the galvanometer and produce additional 
results, a new set of facts, and a body of experience 
which with the old instrument and its limitations was 
unattainable and the existence of some of which was 
hardly suspected. 

The new instrument has primarily accomplished 
three things as compared to the old. First, by extending 
the range of frequencies which can be readily recorded, 
it has brought out detail which was lost or barely dis¬ 
cernible in the older records. Second, by drawing a 
negligible current for its operation it has avoided errors 
due to the flow of significant current through the 

J Reid, W. 1).: “Preliminary Report on the I se of an Improved 
Form of Electrocardiograph/’ Jour. Lab. and Clin. Medicine , in press. 

Caldwell, S. II. (’451, Oler, C. B. 1*311, and Peters, .1. C. Jr. |’S0]; 
“An Improved Form of Electrocardiograph,*’ soon to he published. 
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variable impedance of the skin layer. Third, it has 
produced an enlarged record with a relatively fine line. 
Its use gives the sensation that now one can study under 
high power, of the microscope as it were, what formerly 
could be viewed only under low power. 

It will doubtless take considerable time plus the 
examination of many patients and careful correlation 
of the new records with the findings on living patients 
and at post-mortem examinations to determine what 
new information of value will be obtained by use of 
the improved form of electrocardiograph, but it requires 
little enthusiasm to feel that the use of this instrument 
will throw further light upon conditions pertaining 
to the heart and circulatory system. Later on, instru¬ 
ments of this sort, which can readily be designed to 
have many features of convenience, may well take 
the place of the older type. While conservatism among 
the medical profession in regard to a change of this 
sort is entirely laudatory for the reason given, a major 
change in technique once in a generation is hardly to 
be termed radical. With the advance which has oc¬ 
curred in the art of measurement, and with the present 
situation in which almost identical apparatus to that 
employed in this investigation is being utilized for the 
measurement of weak electrical potential differences 
for all sorts of purposes in large numbers of scientific 
laboratories, an ultimate change in this direction 
appears inevitable. 

N OW just what does an instrument of this general 
nature show in regard to the performance of that re¬ 
liable and much neglected pumping apparatus which 
each of us carries about with him? A few examples will 
illustrate, and at the same time show the nature of the 
records obtained with the newer instrument. 

Consider first the record of Fig. 1, which shows a 
normal condition. The new type of record is here com¬ 
pared with that obtained by the string galvanometer, 
and only the more interesting part of the new record 
is reproduced. The two main humps of the new record 
are called P and R waves for identification purposes, 
and the small hump of the lower record is called the 
T wave. The minor wiggles in the record are apparently 
due to incidental muscular contractions, rather than 
directly to cardiac action; they are enormously in¬ 
creased in size and may even obscure the desired record 


if the patient is tense. The little irregularities on the 
side hill of the R wave may, however, be of much 
significance, as they are repeated with considerable 
faithfulness in the records of successive beats. Since 
they are indistinguisable in the older records they 
have not as yet been much studied. Here the heart 
is firing regularly on all four cylinders, the valve setting 
is normal, the valves are tight, and the ignition system 
is functioning smoothly. Many years from now this 
particular heart will probably be still going through its 
complicated performance accurately and reliably, much 
to the satisfaction of its owner. 

Now consider Fig. 2. In this heart the ignition sys¬ 
tem is decidedly out of adjustment and one cylinder 
is being fired several times per cycle. This is a case 
of auricular flutter. Part of the heart, the auricles, is 
in a state of constant activity. It would be difficult 
to conceive of a man-made motor which would continue 
to function under similar conditions of maladjustment. 

Fig. 3 shows normal rhythm interrupted by extra- 
systoles, one being shown by the inverted wave not 
preceded by a P wave. This machine is missing. Strange 
to tell, it is apparently a harmless condition, and does 
not call even for new spark plugs or adjustment of 
the distributor. Backfires into the carburetor do not 
appear to be cause for alarm with the heart. 

Fig. 4 presents another case of extrasystoles, shown 
here by the wide bifurcated wave. This heart appears 
to have something akin to explosions in the muffler, 
and yet it is not in serious shape. In this record some of 
the fine detail did not enlanate from the patient at all. 
As the range of frequency response and sensitivity 
of the instrument is increased, additional care is neces¬ 
sary to avoid interference from extraneous disturb¬ 
ances, but this can be accomplished by care in shielding 
and so on. There may be static in electrocardiograms. 

Finally, in Fig. 5, we have a case of auricular fibrilla¬ 
tion, indicated by the absence of the normal P waves 
and the irregularity of the spacing of the R waves. This 
form of irregular rhythm is frequently the cause of disa¬ 
bility in patients affected by heart disease. The little in¬ 
dentation near the summit of the R weaves is interesting 
but not understood. Possibly it corresponds to the stick¬ 
ing of a valve stem, and then again perhaps it does not. 

The instrument now r available is a reasonable tool for 
electrocardiographic research, (Concluded on page 188 ) 





THE FUTURE OF ENGINEERING 


Its Significance as a Social Force 

By Kakl T. Compton 


I NTELLIGENT interpretation of the observed 
course of events in the past is the only valid method 
of predicting the course of events in the future. I 
should like to follow this method to investigate from 
several aspects the probable place in society which the 
engineer will hold in the near future. 

In the past, the great developments in civilization 
have taken place under conditions in which there was 
a sufficient productive power to give the necessary 
leisure for education and constructive thought. In the 
ancient civilizations of the Egyptians, the Greeks, and 
the Romans, this productive power was obtained 
through the use of slaves captured in war. By their 
efforts their conquerors were freed from the necessity 
of continually struggling to acquire means of sustenance, 
and were able to devote their time to art, to the con¬ 
struction of great monuments, to the initial investiga¬ 
tions in science, and to the establishment of systems 
of law and government. 

Again in the period of the Renaissance, the great 
advances in civilization were made by the leisure class 
and the members of the religious organizations, both 
of whom were supported by the efforts of their fellow 
men who tilled the soil or wove the cloth. 

The tremendous advances of our own civilization 
during the past 50 or 100 years are due more 
than anything else to the harnessing of the 
power of steam and the utilization of the 
energy in coal and water power. The 
socially important aspect of the ma¬ 
chine age is not the machines them¬ 
selves or the great structures 
which have been built, but is to 
be found in the fact that the 



tremendously increased productive power brought into 
being by machinery has released human thought 
and energy for development in directions other than 
mere existence. 

The time which has been freed by increased produc¬ 
tive power is now devoted in youth to education. It 
is this which has made possible the universal system 
of education which is adopted in this country and which 
has made possible college and postgraduate training 
of a large portion of our youth. Thus, while the pro¬ 
ductive power per se is unimportant, the opportunities 
for education and cultural development which are made 
possible through increased productive power are per¬ 
haps the most important benefits inherent in our present 
civilization. 

Because of increased productive power, it is no longer 
necessary to devote all of our efforts to the production 
of the bare necessities of food and shelter. An increasing 
portion of our effort goes into things which, for a time, 
are called luxuries, but which very quickly come to be 
looked upon almost as necessities. These are such things 
as modern household equipment, modern methods of 
communication and transportation, newspapers, books, 
radios, and the like. 

Every one of these things adds to comfort, to interest 
in life, and to opportunities for self-expression. 
These things, furthermore, present con¬ 
stantly new lines of interest and objec- 
rik tives for study and development. Thus 
the mental as well as the physical 
life is benefited. 

Still another by-product of pro¬ 
ductive power is the opportunity 
which has been created for studies 
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in health and sanitation. These studies have had the 
remarkable result of increasing the average span of 
human life from 33 years to 60 years within the last 
140 years. When it is realized that untimely death is 
frequently accompanied by unusual suffering, it takes 
little imagination to visualize the great benefit which 
has come with the development of medical science. 

It is increased productive power which makes possible 
such benefits as insurance, old-age pensions, disability 
and retiring allowances, unemployment insurance, and 
all of those similar means for relieving anxiety and suf¬ 
fering in times of disability and old age. 


T HERE are some people who wonder whether the 
increased efficiency of production through labor- 
saving devices and more effective methods may not be 
responsible for the present state of overproduction, 
unemployment, and, in short, the economic ills of the 
present year. Now, what actually are the facts, and 
what would happen if the acceleration of production 
were reduced? 

During the 30 years, from 1899 to 1929, while the 
population of the United States has increased from 75 
to 121 million, the percentage of the population gain¬ 
fully employed has remained constant at 39%, the per¬ 
centage employed in factories has increased from 6% 
to 7%, and factory wages have increased 300%. The 
annual value of factory products has increased from 11 
billion to 68 billion dollars, of which the part which was 
added in the process of manufacture has increased from 
five billion to 31 billion dollars. Of this increased value, 
the factory worker has received quite uniformly 
throughout the past 30 years a constant fraction 
amounting to about 40%. 

The significance of these figures may be stated briefly 
as follows. The introduction of labor-saving devices 
has not thrown workers out of employment, because the 
statistics show that the proportion of the population 
engaged in such work has in reality increased. What has 
actually happened is that just as fast as a labor-saving 
device enables one workman to do the work which 
formerly required three, his wages have increased to the 
total amount formerly paid to the three, and the other 
two workmen, thrown out of employment in that 
industry, have found other higher-salaried employment 
in new industries which have in the meantime been 
created by scientific and engineering development. The 
figures show no tendency for the workers to receive a 
smaller proportion of the financial benefits 


introduced by more efficient means 



of manufacture during the past 
30 years. The workers receiv¬ 
ing 40% of these benefits, 
the remaining 60% is 
chargeable to develop¬ 
ment costs and to 
profit by the stock¬ 
holders, which prof¬ 
its in turn are 
rapidly turned 
over into the de¬ 
velopment of still 
newer industries, 



and into support¬ 
ing the demand 
for additional 
products. In this 
way, the luxuries 
of yesterday, such 
as the telephone, the 
automobile, the auto¬ 
matic refrigerator, and 
so on, become the necessi¬ 
ties of today, and become 
available to an ever-increasing 
proportion of the population 

To quote the words of Mr. Franklin 


Hobbs: “The machine age has increased 


employment, increased wages, made work easier, saved 
lives and limbs, and enabled the working man to live 


in such comfort and luxury as was unknown to any man 
on earth when some of us were born. 


“Had there been no time-saving and labor-saving 


tools introduced into factories during these last 30 
years, there could have been no electrical appliances, 
no telephone, no automobile, no moving pictures, no 
radio, no airplane, and the lowly cigarette which you 
smoke today would be beyond the reach of a man of 


ordinary means.” 

This is not to say that there are no isolated regions 
and temporary periods in which the balance of produc¬ 
tion and employment may be upset by the introduction 
of new devices and methods, but the figures show con¬ 
clusively that on the average the result of such things 


has been beneficial. 


T HE social sciences as well as the natural sciences 
have an important role to play in bringing about 
more satisfactory conditions of living. I believe it to be 
demonstrable, however, that it is the natural and 
physical sciences which create the opportunities for 
what we call the higher things of life and which are really 
the basis of great advances in economic and social wel¬ 
fare. Mr. Kettering of the General Motors Company 
has recently called attention graphically to the differ¬ 
ence in the mode of attack by the social scientists and 
the engineers in handling a common economic problem. 
He pictures a population of 100 million, of whom five 
million are unemployed. What measures to alleviate 
this situation can be taken by the two groups of scien¬ 
tists? The social scientists may devise a scheme for 
unemployment insurance, doles, restricted and dis¬ 
tributed hours of labor, or taxes, which will serve to 
alleviate the suffering of the unemployed. The engineer, 
on the other hand, creates the automobile, or the sani¬ 
tary system of water supply, or the telephone, which 
prove to be so desirable to the remaining 95 million 
that the five miilion unemployed are set to w r ork manu¬ 
facturing these new' products. 

In discussing our future outlook in a recent article 
in Scribner's Magazine, the internationally known 
historian of Columbia University, Professor James T. 
Shotw'ell, makes this significant statement: “. . . but, 
whatever theory one may adopt as to the ultimate 
outcome, the pathway to the future is in the hands of the 
engineer, not of the economist, ( Concluded on page 185 ) 


LUXURY AFLOAT 

Will the Faster and Larger Ocean Liners Earn Their Keep? 

By H. H. W. Keith and H. E. Lobdell 


S PEED, size, and luxury are hall marks of the great 
I liners which lately have been launched or planned 
as additions to the world’s merchant marine. Two 
are being built which are to exceed in speed and size 
any passenger vessel now afloat. Others built or build¬ 
ing embody notable advances in safety, in noise and 
heat insulation, in the sanitary conditions surrounding 
the preparation of food, and in ventilation and air- 
conditioning. 

But it is in contrivances listed as luxury features 
with which the newer ships abound. Baths galore (salt, 
fresh, Turkish, and steam), telephones (intramural and 
sliip-to-shore), elevators and peacock alleys, garages, 
swimming pools (indoor and outdoor), Ritz bars, gym¬ 
nasia, brokers’ offices and children’s playrooms, night 
clubs, chapels, veranda cafes, sport decks and talkie 
theaters, penthouse and period suites, beauty salons 
and apparel shops, staterooms with private piazzas, and 
sand beaches for sun bathing — all are proudly cata¬ 
loged to lure jaded travelers to forsake the older ships 
for the new. Nearly every conceivable gadget which 
modern hotel-keeping has devised to tempt the ultra- 
Sybarite has a nautical counterpart, though diligent 
search of marine literature and steamship company 
blurbs fails to uncover public admission that any owner 
has yet dared the egregious stunt of piping radio willy- 
nilly to every stateroom. 

The tables on the succeeding two pages list the pres¬ 
ent prospective passenger-carrying vessels of over 13,000 
gross tons in size which are capable of 20 knots sea 
speed, or approximately 23 land miles per hour. There 
are twice as many ships of this class now afloat as were in 
service 10 or 20 years ago. Additions during 1932 and 
next year will more than make up for any retirements. 

No longer is it axiomatic that the leading passenger 
ships which ply on the “Atlantic Ferry” between 
Europe and the United States outrank in size and speed 
those on other oceans. As an examination of the tables 
will show, such a magnificent vessel as L’Atlantique up¬ 
holds the traditions of the service maintained under 
the French flag for over 60 years from Europe to 
Brazil and the River Plate. It compares most favor¬ 
ably with the Empress of Britain, newest flagship of 
the Canadian Pacific’s fleet, or the lie de France , 
Aquitania, Olympic, or even the Europa and Bremen. 
The time and tedium of a voyage from Europe or Amer¬ 
ica to Australia, or from the United States or Canada 
to the Orient, have been diminished by ships of a type 
which before the War would have been foreordained 
for North Atlantic lanes. 

Two superliners, projected for the Cunard an<j French 
lines, have tonnages nearly half again as large as gny pre¬ 
vious merchant ship. As the first to exceed 1,000 feet in 
length, they will, if ever completed, fulfill a vision with 
which naval architects have been preoccupied since the 


W ar. The Baltic of 1904, famed as the first to exceed a 
length of 700 feet, was followed after an interval of 
about seven years by the Olympic, which was the first 
to exceed 800 feet, but only two ships, the Majestic 
and the Leviathan, have exceeded 900 feet in length. 

Both of these superliners, as well as the Super- 
Leviathan (a near-1,000-footer, still on paper and per¬ 
haps destined to remain in that state indefinitely) are 
planned to have sea speeds of 30 knots plus, nearly 
35 land miles per hour. This means that they are aimed 
at duplicating in regular services the record run at 
30.66 knots made between San Pedro and Honolulu 
in 1928 by the U. S. S. Lexington. The Cunarder is to 
employ single-reduction geared turbines of an unstated 
horse power; the French ship is to become the largest 
turbo-electric merchantman and is designed for up¬ 
wards of 160,000 S.H.P.; for the Super-Leviathan one 
proposal is for geared turbines with a maximum of 
180,000 S.H.P. and the other for turbo-electric drive 
with a maximum of 200,000 S.H.P. The Lexington 
and Saratoga, now the most powerful ships afloat, have 
turbo-electric drives and are rated at 180,000 S.H.P. 
The Bremen lists at 132,000, the Conte di Savoia at 
120,000, the Mauretania at 68,000, the Empress of 
Britain at 64,000, and the Manhattan at 34,500. 

T HE problems of superliners are not so much those 
of marine engineering as of economics. On the “At¬ 
lantic Ferry,” to which their use will be restricted, 
they may be expected to make approximately 19 round- 
trip voyages a year, assuming that their normal sched¬ 
ule will be about 28 knots, except during the peak 
load of summer, when traffic may make it feasible to 
step them up to a weekly one-way trip schedule, oper¬ 
ating at about 30 knots. Figures as to their capital 
investment are meager, but it has been stated that the 
interior fittings and equipment of the Cunarder are to 
cost about 15 millions, or approximately the total cost 
of the Empress of Britain, and more than the total costs 
of the Manhattan (about 10j ( millions), the President 
Hoover and Mariposa (around eight millions apiece). 
In lean months especially, the inherent operating ex¬ 
pense of the superliners will be burdensome for, roughly 
speaking, fuel consumption varies as the cube of 
the speed, and operation at high speeds is accompanied 
by excessive wear and tear on machinery, not to men¬ 
tion the enormous operating overhead and port charges. 

Even in the somewhat smaller vessels, such as the 
Italian Rex and Conte di Savoia, the German Europa 
and Bremen (four ships comparable in tonnage to the 
aging ex-Vaterland and her two sisters), the financial 
return on the investment is necessarily low. The 
economics of large liners was summarized some years 
ago by Carl E. Peterson in a paper presented before the 
Society of Naval Architects (Concluded on page 184) 
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The World’s Merchant Fleet 

Vessels capable of 20 knots or better and over 13,000 gross tons 

Listed in the Order of Their Gross Tonnage 
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* ‘•Oil" indioatea fitted for liquid fuel; "m. a.,” motorship; "coal,” uses coal for fuel; “T,” turbines; "2,” twin screws; "3," triple screws; “4," quadruple screws. 

**"NoAt" indicates North Atlantic. European to U. S. and Canadian ports; "SoAt," South Atlantic, European to South American ports; "NoPac," North Pacific, Canadian and U. S. to Hawaiian, Asiatic and/or Philippine ports; 
"LoAus,” London to Australian ports; "NYBer,” New York to Bermuda; "CalAus," Californian to Australian ports. 







Industrial Disequilibrium 


The True Cause of Business Depressions 


By Ralph E. Freeman 


T IIE recent revival of astrology under the influence of radio broadcasting furnishes another inter¬ 
esting example of the fact that popular fallacies die hard. In spite of the spread of scientific informa¬ 
tion and the popularizing of science in modern literature, many people still cling to the belief that 
the destiny of the individual human being is profoundly influenced by the appearance and arrangement 
of the stars. A similar persistence is noticeable in regard to economic fallacies. Notwithstanding the 
expenditure of large sums of money for the teaching of social sciences in our schools and colleges, 
economic doctrines remain alive which have for many years been condemned by the practically 
unanimous voice of leading economic authorities. This latter type of fallacy is the more dangerous. 
The present craze for horoscopes is not likely to undermine the morals of the community or 
to offer serious hindrance to the advancement of science; but adherence to discredited economic 
theories may place formidable obstacles in the way of social progress. So long as large numbers of 
people, among them political and industrial leaders, continue to accept erroneous or superficial 
explanations for our industrial ills, the proper remedies for these ills will be exceedingly diffi¬ 
cult or impossible of application. 

There is, for example, the widely held opinion that the existing depression is due to a general 
overproduction of goods, when the truth of the matter is that the appalling surpluses keep¬ 
ing prices low and men out of work are effects rather than causes. Glutted markets and the 
accumulation of large stocks of commodities almost invariably appear after the business 
crisis, and not before. Statistics confirm this view. Mr. Carl Snyder’s paper, read before 
the 1931 meeting of the American Economic Association, disclosed the rather aston¬ 
ishing fact that during the years immediately preceding the crisis of 1929, the output 
of basic goods was actually smaller than in previous years when no depression occurred. 
Now, if the source of industrial dislocation lies in the output of too many goods of all 
kinds, the obvious remedy is to cut down output, or to increase the purchasing power 
of the consuming public in conformity with the increase of productive capacity. 
But since the diagnosis is wrong, the remedy will be ineffective. We waste our 
energies searching for ways and means to remove the consequences of disease 
rather than its causes. Economic physicians tell us that the world is suffering, 
not from over-eating, but from an unbalanced diet, and that, if we prescribe for 
the former ailment, we may starve the patient. 

Perhaps the situation can be explained more clearly by the use of a mechan¬ 
ical analogy. Our industrial system is like an airplane which works with 
greatest efficiency when kept in a state of equilibrium. The latter is held 
steady under the combined forces of its weight, the power of its engine, and 
the resistance of the air. While these forces retain their relative values the 
machine will maintain its progress in horizontal line; but as soon as any 
one of them changes, the equilibrium is affected and the machine will 
rise or fall. Though the effect of such changes may be counteracted by 
balancing devices to promote lateral and longitudinal stability, the 
principle remains the same; equilibrium is realized when the speed 
due to motive power is sufficient for the thrust exerted by gaseous 
molecules gliding under the surfaces of the plane to hold it steady in 
the air. Should there be a stoppage of the motor or an impairment 
of the carrying surfaces, the machine would be compelled to come 
down and its efficiency as an aerial vehicle would be interrupted. 
Our economic system is in perfect equilibrium when the right 
amount of each commodity is being produced. The production 
of one article creates a demand for others. When the furniture 
industry expands, its manual workers, salesmen, directing 
officers, shareholders, and the rest who participate in the 
monetary returns from the sale of furniture are enabled to 
buy more things than before. This evokes the production 
of more automobiles, food, clothing, and other commod¬ 
ities. What is true of furniture is also true of hardware, 
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confectionery, gasoline, cosmetics, boots and shoes, and 
so forth; expansion in one line of business creates a de¬ 
mand for expansion in other lines. But this demand will 
not be exerted with an even pressure throughout the whole 
system. The stimulus arising from an increase in the textile 
industry, for example, will not be felt with equal force in all 
the others. It depends upon how the men and women in the 
textile industry choose to spend their incomes. If they prefer 
radios to new clothes, or books to theater tickets, the radio and 
printing industries will experience a greater urge to expansion 
than the clothing or theater industries. Each branch of produc¬ 
tion, whether of goods or services, must develop an appropriate 
response to the expressed desires of consumers. Only by this means 
can the equilibrium of the industrial system be maintained. 

Of course, some part of the income created by the growth of the 
textile business would be saved, either as reinvested earnings by 
corporations or by individuals in the form of investments and bank 
accounts. These funds would be devoted to the purchase of industrial 
materials and equipment or loaned to business concerns for maintenance 
or expansion purposes. If the savings of society were not devoted to uses 
of this nature, our productive apparatus would soon run down and the 
habit of saving would be discouraged by the decline and disappearance of 
interest. Therefore, the stimulus resulting from the expansion of an industry 
is certain to be felt not only by the producers of goods for immediate con¬ 
sumption, but also by the makers of machinery and the other necessary aids 
to production. The various branches of the equipment industry will be in¬ 
fluenced according to the demand for this or that type of machine, while 
farmers, miners, and others engaged in the production, of raw materials will be 
induced to expand their operations in answer to the needs of other industries for 
their particular products. A balance must be maintained between consumers’ and 
producers’ goods and between the various types of producers’ goods. As soon as we 
begin to devote too large a proportion of our resources to the production of one 
article, we disturb the equilibrium of the system. 

It is not a question of general overproduction, but of disproportionate production 
not too much of everything, but too much of one or a group of things in relation to the 
amounts of the others. A large airplane may be flown as safely as a small one. If the 
weight is right in proportion to the resistance of the air and the power of the engine, the 
machine will be stable. But if the engine or cargo is too heavy, if the spread of the planes 
is insufficient, there is likely to be trouble in the navigation of the vehicle. The same is true 
of an individual business concern; a billion dollar company may be operated as efficiently 
as one of relatively meager assets. 

Expansion is not likely to be dangerous provided every part of the organization is enlarged 
in the right proportion; but if the growth of the business is unbalanced, if the capacity to 
turn out goods, for example, is increased while the capacity of the management remains the 
same, the result may be disastrous. The same reasoning applies also to the industrial system 
as a whole. 

We strive to make it more and more productive, and all goes well so long as we maintain the 
proper balance of its various parts. But if, in our efforts to multiply goods and services to satisfy 
the ever-increasing wants of mankind, we give undue attention to one industry or group of indus¬ 
tries, the efficiency of our great want-satisfying machine will be impaired. Perfect equilibrium in¬ 
volves the production of the right amount of each commodity and service. 

What is the “right” amount in each case and how is it to be determined? Under the Soviet regime 
the managers of business do not have to worry about questions of this kind, for the state planning 
authorities assign to each industry and to each plant a definite quota of output. 

But under our competitive system there are no planning boards to which we can apply for information 
of this character; the control of production is carried out by the market forces of demand and supply. The 
“right ” amount of a particular commodity is beingproduced when these forces bear such a relationship to 
each other that a price emerges which is just high enough to encourage the producers to carry on. But when 
one industry expands disproportionately, the demand for its products (which comes chiefly from persons 
engaged in other industries) fails to keep pace with the increased supply. The price then tends to fall below a 
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profitable level and produc¬ 
tion will be curtailed. In this 
way, the overexpansion 
which caused the trouble will 
be corrected. The readjust¬ 
ment may, in some instances, 
be effected before serious 
damage is done. And, in simi¬ 
lar fashion, if production in 
one line of business lags be¬ 
hind that of others, demand 
will outrun supply, bringing 
an increased price and larger 
profits, which will eventu¬ 
ally stimulate the laggard 
industry and restore the 
equilibrium. 

If market forces acted 
freely and promptly, no dis¬ 
turbance of the equilibrium 
would be more than trivial 
and temporary. But, unfor¬ 
tunately, this does not al¬ 
ways happen. Our economic 
system is so constituted that 
maladjustments of supply 
and demand are constantly 
throwing it out of balance, 
and, if we are to find an 
explanation for the reactions 
and counter-reactions which 
have been shaking the world 
for the last century or more, 
we must examine those fea¬ 
tures of the system which 
promote instability. 

One of the most important 
of them is the pervasiveness 
of the machine. Mechanical 
inventions have made our 
productive methods round¬ 
about and have introduced a 
longer time interval between 
production and consumption. 
Because the production of 
most things begins many 
months before they are pur¬ 
chased by consumers, deci¬ 
sions regarding the quantity 
to be produced must be based 
upon estimates of what the 
demand will be. These esti¬ 
mates, no matter how care¬ 
fully prepared, are certain to 
be wrong in many instances, 
with the result that the sup¬ 
ply is either too large or too 
small in relation to the 
demand which ultimately 
develops. 

What people want and 
how much they want is al¬ 
ways changing. The outbreak 


of a war, unexpected weather, whims of fashion, the 
introduction of substitutes — any one of a score of 
unforeseen events may suddenly alter the character of 
demand. Moreover, since the volume of output depends 
upon anticipation of demand, it will be affected by 
anything that influences the producer’s attitude toward 
the future; and, because the psychological character of 
the crowd imposes itself upon the individual with ex¬ 
traordinary force and rapidity, a general opinion that 
trade is declining or improving will mar the estimates 
of the most hard-headed of business men. 

Failure to anticipate demand correctly is often due to 
the fact that it is subject to stimulating influences of a 
temporary character. The extension since the war of 
the practice of buying goods on partial payment plans 
has greatly enlarged the consumer’s capacity to buy. 
But installment buying as a source of increased pur¬ 
chasing power is bound to fail sooner or later. As soon 
as a man has spent his income in advance for the next 
year or tw r o, the best he can do thereafter is to maintain 
his existing level of expenditure. Unless his income rises, 
he can no longer buy at an increasing rate. If it should 
happen that many consumers reach this saturation point 
at the same or nearly the same time, the sudden falling 
off in demand would be a serious blow to the manufac¬ 
turers of furniture, automobiles, radios, and other 
durable goods of this kind. Then, if in addition to this, 
the confidence of the community in the maintenance of 
prosperity should be shaken, consumers, instead of 
continuing to buy on time, would cut down their pur¬ 
chases and turn to paying their debts. This would make 
matters still worse. 

Another source of temporary demand is to be found 
in the expansion of bank credit. When the general price 
level is rising, or (as has happened since the War) pro¬ 
duction costs are falling, the prospect of increased 
profits induces business men to borrow more freely 
from the banks. This credit becomes the basis of aug¬ 
mented purchasing power and may lead to higher prices 
both of goods and of securities. If the commodity prices 
rise, speculators buy to hold for an increase in price and 
business men are willing to purchase and store freely 
because of the profits to be made out of increases in the 
value of inventory. If security prices rise and a stock 
market boom develops, the demand for goods will be 
further enhanced by the prodigality of successful 
speculators. The result is a tremendous expansion of 
business and many concerns begin to build additional 
plant and add to their productive capacity. But these 
causes of demand stimulation are transitory. When they 
disappear, certain industries, especially those engaged 
in making luxury articles and equipment, find them¬ 
selves badly out of balance w ith the rest of the economic 
world. 

But the preservation of a perfect equilibrium involves 
something more than a correct analysis of the market; 
it requires also a prompt reaction on the part of pro¬ 
ducers to changes in the character and extent of the 
market. Here again we fall far short of perfection. The 
economic machine does not operate without delay and 
friction. Our productive resources do not move with 
sufficient rapidity from one industry to another in 
response to changes in demand. (Continued on page 186 ) 
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THE TREND OF AFFAIRS 


IN THIS SECTION: Making Trains Comfortably Cool in llie Summer Time (174); Taking Photographs 
in the Dark (175); A Flying Laboratory (176); .4 Machine to Do the Menial Mental Work of Science 
and Engineering (171); Penetrating the Depths of the Sea (172); The Longest Concrete Arch (173). 


Brain Servant 

S INCE WATT contrived his wheezy steam engine 
I and Faraday showed how to put electricity to 
work, man has progressed remarkably in the trans¬ 
fer of physical labor to machines. The next profoundly 
important advance in the mechanization process, and 
one that was suggested by Leibniz more than 200 years 
ago, is the relegation to machines of those mental proc¬ 
esses which are inherently mechanical, repetitive, and 
time-consuming. Such a 
statement sounds fantastic 
until one recalls the extent 
to which mechanical com¬ 
putation has already revo- 
lutionized business 
accounting methods. 

But most business com¬ 
putations are simple and 
elementary and by no 
means represent the possi¬ 
ble achievements of ma¬ 
chine thinking. The 
scientist, the engineer, and 
the statistician are seeking 
means to the mechanical 
solution of equations more 
complex than profound, . . . , . . , 

. . . . A brain servant to do the menial 

which require onerous com- lhe analyzer 

putation and a waste of 

valuable time. In short, they, too, need brain servants 
to do the menial part of thinking. 

At M.I.T. a program has been mapped for supplying 
labor-saving, analyzing devices. Two machines, the 
product integraph and the photoelectric integraph, have 
been built and made available for use. And now a third, 
the most complicated and ingenious of all, the dif¬ 
ferential analyzer, is announced. The first of these 
machines, the forerunner of the last, has been used for 
solving second order, differential equations. The second 
gives an approach to the integral equation and to cer¬ 
tain processes of statistical analysis. The differential 
analyzer, which has been called one of the most intricate 
machines ever built, also deals with the differential 
equation, for which it provides solutions in the form of 
plotted curves for specified, boundary conditions. It is 
being used for the solution of these equations of any 
order up to the sixth and of any amount of complexity 
within reason. 

Professor Vannevar Bush, T6, who developed the 
analyzer, states that it is readily possible when plates 
have been made and a schematic diagram giving sched¬ 
ules and connections prepared, to set up the machine 



for a given problem in a few hours. “The time necessary 
for solutions varies with the complexity of the problem 
arid the precision desired and in representative cases is 
about ten minutes for each solution corresponding to 
a given set of boundary conditions. Experience is 
necessary, of course, in order to use the device effec¬ 
tively. This is actually one of the most attractive 
aspects of the machine; one acquires an entirely new 
appreciation of the innate nature, of a differential 
equation as that experience is gained.” Aside from its 

mechanical gifts, the differ¬ 
ential analyzer is a triumph 
of machine design. Meth¬ 
ods have been incorporated 
for eliminating backlash, 
particularly a device called 
a “frontlash” unit. 

It will be noted from 
the adjacent photograph 
that there are provided 18 
longitudinal or bus shafts 
and that these can be read¬ 
ily uncoupled at many 
points. Along the sides of 
the device are arranged the 
main units, the integrators, 
input tables, multipliers, 
, . . ,. ,. and output table, each con- 

z:;tz^:x h "-<•*«< <->— ***■ 

The analyzer incorpo¬ 
rates the basic idea of an interconnection of integrating 
units and one of its notable features is the addition of 
mechanical torque multipliers, which render the inte¬ 
grating units capable of carrying a considerable load. 
Large size lias been preserved in order to obtain accu¬ 
racy of plotting of the variable coefficients and of the 
result. Various auxiliary units such as multipliers have 
been provided. A precision of one part in three or four 
thousand has been arrived at with the intention of 
achieving a somewhat less overall precision. Except in 
extraordinary circumstances, all main operations are 
mechanical with electrical devices used only for drives 
and controls. 

The differential analyzer so far represents man’s 
greatest achievement in building machines to aid him 
to do the servant work of thinking. Professor Bush, who 
has supervised the development of all three machines 
here at the Institute, envisions still other and more 
versatile machines. 

The status of physics and engineering at the 
present time, Dr. Bush has pointed out, is peculiarly 
favorable to developments of this sort. “Electrical 
engineering, for example, having dealt with substan- 
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From top to bottom: 1. A multiplier of the differential analyzer. 

2. An input table. 3. An integrator connected teitli a torque am¬ 
plifier. 4. Longitudinal shafts and frontlash units. 

tially linear networks throughout the greater part of 
its history, is now rapidly introducing into these net¬ 
works elements, the non-linearity of which is their 
salient feature, and is baffled by the mathematics thus 
presented and requiring solution. . . . 

“ Not any one machine, nor even any one program of 
development can meet these needs. It was a long, hard 
road from the adding machine of Pascal to the per¬ 
forated card accounting machines of the present day. 
There must be much of labor and many struggles l>e- 
fore the full ideal of Leibniz can be consummated.”* 

*“The Differential Analyzer. A New Machine for Solving Differen¬ 
tial Equations.” The Journal of the Franklin Institute, Vol. 212, No. 
4, Oct. 1931. 


Down Below 

UBMARINE disasters and the age-old lure of sunken 
treasure have hastened the development of deep- 
sea diving apparatus within recent years. The old- 
fashioned diving suit of fabric and rubber, adequate, 
if not wholly efficient at depths of less than 50 feet, 
is of comparatively little use and even dangerous 
below 100 feet. 

Diving operations have increased with the progress 
of engineering in the construction of bridges, dams, and 
harbor works, but the conventional diving suit in most 
instances met all requirements in this work. To the 
marine engineer, the admiralty expert, and the salvage 
engineer, facing the inexorable demands of disaster, 
must go the chief credit for recent progress in diving 
operations at great depths. 

The loss of the United States submarines S-51 and 
S-J off the Atlantic coast a few years ago not only 
showed the need for new safety devices for escape from 
sunken vessels, but focused public as well as professional 
attention on the serious need for more efficient diving 
apparatus. Both vessels lay more than 100 feet below 
the surface. 

Man’s desire to penetrate the depths of the sea is 
not new. Divers are said to have been employed to 
clear underwater barriers erected to damage Grecian 
ships at the siege of Syracuse, and history relates that 
Alexander the Great ordered divers to destroy undersea 
defenses of the besieged at Tyre. 

Among the early devices for diving was a crude form 
of the diving bell under which men worked for brief 
periods until the enclosed supply of air was exhausted. 
Later came the simple tube, one end of which the diver 
held in his mouth while the other end was supported 
above the surface by an inflated bladder. Alexander the 
Great himself is said to have once descended into the 
sea in a device called a Colimpha, the form of which 
is not known. 

Roger Bacon is reported to have invented a diving 
bell in T250, but there is no authentic evidence to indi¬ 
cate the nature of the device. In 1715 John Lethbridge, 
an Englishman, developed a leather diving suit which 
held “half a hogshead” of air, which was sufficient for 
brief underwater operations. The inventor is said to 
have made a fortune from the device. 

Augustus Siebe might well be called the father of 
modern diving, the genius of submarine tailoring. In 
1819 he invented an open diving suit, fitted with a 
metal helmet and supplied with air under pressure, 
which kept out water as long as the diver remained 
upright. The principle was the same as that by which 
the diving bell operates. Later he improved his suit by 
closing it entirely and providing an air supply by hose 
to the helmet. An exhaust valve permitted it to escape. 
The present-day, conventional diving suit is but an 
improved model of Siebe’s second design. 

In order to penetrate the great depths where the 
pressure is high, the diver who uses the conventional 
suit of fabric and rubber must be subjected to an air 
pressure equal to that of water in which he works. 
It is in this high air pressure within the diving suit that 
one of the great hazards of undersea operations lies. 
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Building the George Westinghouse bridge in Hast Pittsburgh. The new bridge con¬ 
sists of jive reinforced concrete arches , the central arch haring a span of 460feet 
the longest concrete arch vet built in the United States 


Whatever the air pressure is within the suit, 
it is transmitted to the body of the wearer, 
being distributed to the tissues and blood 
vessels, which become saturated with ni¬ 
trogen. This is due to the fact that a gas 
in contact with a liquid on which has it no 
chemical action is absorbed by that liquid. 

The fact that the diver’s body becomes 
saturated w T ith nitrogen has no ill effect 
until he begins to ascend. The reaction 
then is exactly the same as when a cap is 
removed from a bottle of carbonated w r ater 
and gas bubbles to the surface. The ni¬ 
trogen bubbles in the blood stream and, 
unless the diver is raised very slowly, this 
process becomes so rapid that it causes 
great pain in the muscles and joints, and 
produces what is known to the diving 
profession as “bends.” In extreme cases 
it causes death. For this reason divers must 
ascend very slowly, and for their welfare 
modern diving operations require that they 
be placed in decompression chambers as 
soon as they reach the surface. In these chambers divers 
are slowly accustomed to normal atmospheric pressure. 

Thus it will be seen that diving under high air pres¬ 
sures makes operations both slow r and hazardous. The 
ideal for a diving suit, then, is a device in which the 
diver may be supplied with air at normal pressure, 
regardless of the depth at which he w'orks. Several 
armored diving suits designed to withstand the pres¬ 
sures in deep water have already been developed and 
successfully used. Another improvement in more recent 
diving apparatus of this type is a self-contained supply 
of air carried in tanks attached to the suit. This inno¬ 
vation does away with the necessity of supplying air 
through a hose from the tender-ship, and makes it 
much easier for the diver to move about on the bed of 
the sea. In devices of this type the only connections ' 
between the diver and his ship are a light lifeline, 
telephone, and electric light cables. 

A few years ago Professor Elihu Thomson, Life Mem¬ 
ber of the Institute’s Corporation, suggested that 
helium gas be used in the place of nitrogen in the at¬ 
mosphere supplied to divers in deep-water operations. 
Helium has a solubility in water nearly 40% less than 
nitrogen, and in exposure to compressed air nearly 
40% less gas will be dissolved in the watery parts of 
the body. Helium also will escape from the lungs much 
more quickly than nitrogen during the decompres¬ 
sion period and thus the diver may ascend faster. Ex¬ 
periments with the mixture suggested by Dr. Thomson 
have proved successful. 

Divers working in rescue operations on the sub¬ 
marine F-4, which sank off Honolulu several years 
ago, reached the unprecedented depth of 275 feet in 
ordinary diving suits. This heroic work was slow r and 
arduous, and the greatest care was necessary in the 
decompression of the men. 

The first of the self-contained diving suits was 
developed by H. A. Fleuss about 50 years ago. Later 
he and It. H. Davis designed another suit providing air 
by means of regenerating drums. This was the first 


time that a diver had been entirely independent of a 
supply of air from the surface. A device on this early 
suit caused the air w'hich had been breathed to pass 
through caustic soda, w’hich took up the carbonic acid 
and thus purified it. In this suit a diver found it possible 
to reach a depth of 150 feet. 

The most recent of diving chambers, for these devices 
are chambers rather than suits, are built of steel or of 
steel and aluminum. Some of them have huge, flexible 
joints and most of them carry their own independent 
air supply. Divers working in these chambers breathe 
air at normal atmospheric pressure, may be raised 
and lowered quickly, and suffer none of the ill effects 
produced by high pressures. 

The divers now working to recover the $5,000,000 in 
gold which lies in the S. S. Egypt, sunk off the coast 
of France in 1922, are working regularly at a depth 
of 396 feet. Tw t o types of diving chambers are being 
used in this undertaking, w’hich is being carried out 
from the Italian salvage ship, Artiglio II. One is simply 
a steel observation shell fitted with heavy windows 
from which a diver may direct operations by telephone. 
The other is a huge metal chamber with jointed arms 
and legs. In this type the diver, operating steel pincers 
at the ends of the arms, can aid in the underwater work. 

The descent to the S. S. Egypt, while the greatest for 
actual salvage operations, is not the furthermost depth 
to which man has descended into the sea. William 
Beebe, the undersea explorer, designed a steel sphere 
equipped with heavy glass windows in which he was 
lowered to a depth of 1,400 feet for the purpose of 
studying the fishes and flora of the South Atlantic. 
Beebe’s sphere has been used regularly for observations 
and photography at depths of more than 400 feet. 
These recent developments but indicate the possi¬ 
bilities for future progress in exploration and salvage 
on the bed of the ocean. What has already been ac¬ 
complished seems to open the way for still further im¬ 
provements wdiich will make it possible to do useful 
work in the unplumbed depths of which man has but a 
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superficial knowledge. Fulfillment of Jules Verne’s vision of “20.000 
Leagues Under the Sea” has already come within the compass of 
probability. 

Train Comfort 

L \ST spring when the Balt imore and Ohio Railroad introduced the 
i first completely air-conditioned train, the public’s response was 
immediate and convincing. Executives of the railroad reported that 
passenger traffic on the air-cooled train (the Columbian, between 
Washington and Jersey City (New York) increased 600%. 

The success of this venture points definitely to a widespread appli¬ 
cation of air-conditioning systems to railway passenger equipment. 
Besides the 46 cars equipped by the B. & O. last summer, five air¬ 
cooled dining cars have been placed in service by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and the Boston and Maine, experimenting with one day 
coach completed in September, found it so popular that parlor-car 
passengers forsook their Pullman chairs to crowd into the ice-cooled 
coach. The London and North Eastern Railway is apparently follow¬ 
ing suit, having announced the installation of combination heating 
and cooling systems on carriages for certain first-class trains, and at 
the Colonial Exposition in Paris this summer, the Paris-Orleans 
Railroad Company exhibited second-class car number B 9 y fi 5078 
equipped with an air-cooling plant. 

Although little has been said about it, the Pullman Company has 
also built air-conditioned cars, and they are now being tested in all 
parts of the country. Three systems are being tried by the company: 
(T) with mechanical refrigeration (similar to that used by the B. & 
().); (2) with ice as the cooling agent (used by the B. & M.); (3) with 
a water-spray device. It has also begun experiments with a steam-jet 
system. In fact, the method of cooling cars by steam seems one of 
the most promising. The Carrier Engineering Corporat ion has dem¬ 
onstrated a steam-vacuum cooling method, and reports that the 
steam requirement for cooling the car in summer is considerably less 
than that needed in winter for heating. It is claimed, therefore, that 
the locomotive steam load is not increased. 

It would be a difficult and dangerous thing, however, to discrim¬ 
inate with respect to these various systems at the present time. Each 
has its own vociferous protagonists, and doubtless each has its own 
peculiar advantages. It would seem reasonable, nevertheless, that 
those systems which can circulate warm, clean, conditioned air in 
winter as well as cool air in the summer will be the most practical 
because of their all-year-round usefulness. 

The following temperature reductions reported for various cooled 
cars indicate the results obtained by the various systems: 

Outside Temp, of non-cooled Temp, when 


temperature 

cars 

cooled 

Paris-Orleans Railway.. 93.2° F. 

95° 

83.3° 

Pullman Jacksonville. . . 104° 

99° 

82° 


The B. & M. reported that conditions in its coach on September 9 
and 10 were maintained at an inside temperature of 12° to 14° be¬ 
low the outside temperature and 14° to 19° cooler than conditions 
existing in other cars on the train. 

The mere fact that it is feasible to supply a railway car with an 
air-conditioning plant is remarkable enough, especially when it is 
recalled how bulky and space-consuming such systems are in build¬ 
ings. More remarkable still is the fact that light, compact systems 
are being designed which will operate so economically that they will 
add little to the cost of traveling. The art of air-conditioning is just 
coming into its own, and the next few years will see an enormous 
multiplication of its uses, not the least of which will be the widespread 
air-conditioning of residences. 
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A Glass Eye Sees New Horizons 

I NFRARED photography, which has made it possible for the camera to 
see and register images by light invisible to the eye, is literally extend¬ 
ing the horizon in long-distance photography. Photographic plates sensi¬ 
tive to the long light waves in the infrared region of the spectrum were 
made as early as 1870, but modern research has developed dyes which 
open new opportunities in this branch of photography. 

With the new infrared-sensitive plates it is now possible to photograph 
mountains and cities hundreds of miles away and entirely hidden from 
human vision by the blanket of haze which hangs above the earth. This 
atmospheric barrier, impenetrable to visible light waves, has only a slight 
effect on the penetration of the infrared waves. Astronomers welcome this 
new development in photography as an aid to the study of celestial bodies, 
and there is every indication that it will have important commercial 
applications. 

Spurred to intensive research by the approach of an important astro¬ 
nomical event, Captain W. de W. Abney, an English army engineer, 
developed in 1870 a photographic emulsion that was sensitive to infrared 
light. It was made especially for the British astronomical expeditions 
which set out to witness the transit of Venus in 1874, and proved suc¬ 
cessful. Abney’s formida, however, has never been reproduced, so far as 
known. The dyes now used in the infrared emulsions are of modern origin, 
and more efficient than those used by this earnest worker of 60 years ago. 
The excellence of Abney’s emulsion is indicated, however, by the fact 
that the limits to which he extended the vision of the photographic plate 
were not again reached until 1926, when the dye neocyanin was found to 
be sensitive to light in the infrared region of the spectrum. The first major 
astronomical feat with color-sensitive plates was a map of the infrared 
region of the solar spectrum, made by Abney soon after he had worked out 
the formula of his emulsion. 

The recent developments in infrared photography concern emulsions 
which make possible photographs at very short exposures. Infrared sensi¬ 
tive plates requiring long exposures have been used by astronomers for 
some years to photograph the spectra of bright stars. The production of 
more sensitive plates is expected to make possible studies of stars which 
are either so far away or give off so little light that the old form of plate 
will not register them. 

A decade ago photographs of the Yosemite Valley were made from Mt. 
Hamilton in California, a distance of 120 miles. The plates used in this 
experiment were sensitive to infrared rays which, however, were com¬ 
paratively near the visible spectrum. 

The most spectacular evidence of the possibilities in this field of photog¬ 
raphy are the photographs made by Captain A. W. Stevens, head of the 
photographic branch of the United States Army Air Corps. As early as 
1929, Captain Stevens made a photograph of Mt. Ranier from an airplane 
227 miles from the snow-capped peak (reproduced in The Review for 
January, 1930). This photograph was a “blind shot” because the eye of 
the observer could not penetrate the haze present in the atmosphere at all 
times. Captain Stevens made the photograph by compass bearing and the 
result was a clear-cut picture of the Cascade Range and Mt. Ranier. 

Since that time Captain Stevens has made a photograph in South Amer¬ 
ica clearly showing the great Andean peak of Aconcagua at a distance of 
310 miles from the camera’s lens. In this remarkable photograph the line 
of haze over the pampas is curved, indicating the form of the earth, and it 
may be said that for photography of this type the only limit to the range 
of the camera is that fixed by the curvature of the earth. It would be quite 
possible on a clear day to make a.photograph of the City of Detroit from 
an airplane flying at an altitude of 20,000 feet above Dayton, Ohio. 

Infrared photographs are taken by placing a color filter over the lens so 
that the visible light, so necessary in other forms of photography, is 
entirely absorbed. Only the invisible waves of the infrared pass through 
the lens. 
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Eastman Kodak Company 


Photograph taken with infrared light. To the human eye the room was completely dark. As described below the group photographed was made 
up of members of the National Research Council's tour of industrial laboratories 


Recently Dr. C. E. K. Mees, Director of the Eastman 
Kodak Research Laboratory, demonstrated that it was 
possible to take a photograph in complete darkness. 
'I'll is was accomplished by placing 16, 1,000-watt electric 
lamps in a booth provided with a filter which permitted 
only the infrared light to pass. The special infrared 
sensitive plate used for this photograph was hypersensi- 
tized with ammonia and the exposure was one second. 
The group in this photograph included President Comp¬ 
ton and Professor Dugald C. Jackson, Head of the De¬ 
partment of Electrical Engineering, who were members 
of the National Research Council’s tour of laboratories. 


strongly and therefore appears almost white, although 
detail is not necessarily lost. The reason that infrared 
light makes it possible to take photographs at great 
distances is that light of this wave length, which is 
much longer than the waves of visible light, is not easily 
scattered by haze or dust. Visible light, which is rich in 
blue, however, is quickly scattered by dust or moisture 
particles. This fact has already led to studies of the 
penetrating power of infrared light in heavy fog, a field 
which holds much promise. 

As The Review goes to press an announcement comes 
from Dr. (“Eastman Kodak”) Mees that photographic 



Infrared photographs are of somewhat different 
appearance from the conventional picture. The sky, 
usually blue in nature, appears dark in the infrared 
photograph because sky light contains very little in¬ 
frared. Foliage in direct sunlight reflects infrared 


Above: M. I. T. flying laboratory, which is being used in a program of research to 
develop new knowledge for weather forecasting. 1 rider the left wing of the plane may 
be seen the meteorograph, an instrument for automatically and continuously record¬ 
ing temperature, barometric pressure, and relative humulity. Left: .Associate 
Professor C. G. A. Rossby in charge of the Institute's work in Meteorology, Dr. 
K. O. I singe, in charge of the flying laboratory, and Associate Professor Daniel C. 
Sayre, '23, who pilots the plane in daily flights to a height of more than 17,000 feet 


plates sensitive to ultraviolet light, at the other end 
of the spectrum from infrared, will shortly be made 
commercially. 

















TRANSATLANTIC 


The Alchemy of Prague 

HE name of Prague, like the name of the city of 
Bagdad, had seemed to me to be the name of an 
almost legendary place of romance and mystery. 
The first building to catch the eye when we came out of 
the hotel was the great pile of stone with a four-cornered 
dome, which stands in a dominating position at the 
head of the principal street, Vaclavski namesti, and 
carries across its front in shining gilt letters the legend, 
Museum Regni Bohemia', the Museum of the Kingdom 
of Bohemia. So we were in Bohemia after all, the luscious 
vintage of Plzen further to prove it. 

The capital of Czechoslovakia indeed proved to con¬ 
tain all of the fascinating things that are traditionally 
associated with it, but we found it also to be a modern 
city of nearly a million inhabitants, busy with its own 
affairs and with affairs which matter in the commerce 
of the world. Two professors of Charles University 
showed us the sights, professors respectively of chem¬ 
istry and physics in a university which was founded in 
1348. We were driven in an automobile of Czechoslovak 
manufacture, and we saw many similar cars in the 
streets. We saw a new large building, in the business 
section of the city, devoted entirely to Czechoslovak 
shoes. The owner of the building and manufacturer of 
the shoes hopes, we were informed, to make the whole 
world his market. He already supplies shoes to a large 
part of middle and eastern Europe, and offers serious 
competition to American manufacturers. The most ex¬ 
pensive shoes sell for 100 crowns, or about three dollars. 

Traffic signals shone near buildings which had stood 
for three or four centuries or longer, and Vaclavski 
namesti at night was as bright as Broadway with col¬ 
ored electric signs of neon, argon, and uranium gas. 

We had seen in the New York Public Library the 
painting, by Vaclav Brozik, which represents Rudolf II, 
King of Bohemia, visiting the laboratory of his alchemist 
in the company of the 
ladies and gentlemen of the 
court, who constitute a 
group of interested spec¬ 
tators. The venerable al¬ 
chemist, John Dee, is dem¬ 
onstrating an experiment 
while his assistant, Edward 
Kelley (with a broad- 
brimmed hat) stands be¬ 
hind his shoulder and 
wears an expression which 
suggests that he has de¬ 
ceived the credulous alche¬ 
mist and, through the al¬ 
chemist, the King. Rudolf 
was a great patron of al¬ 
chemy and of other forms 
of magic and science. We, 


of course, wished to see the places which have figured 
in the tales about him. We were invited to the theater 
where, as it happened, we saw him on the stage in a 
play called “Golem,” a satire on a recent novel which 
deals with the artificial man, Golem, which, or who, is 
supposed to have been created by the alchemist, 
Rabbi Levy. 

John Dee came to Prague in 1.583, a sort of ambassa¬ 
dor extraordinary from the court of Queen Elizabeth. 
He was a learned and distinguished man, entitled to 
the respect of the King, and was no doubt given a 
laboratory within the castle itself. He was accompanied 
to Prague by Edward Kelley, who seems to have been a 
crook and adventurer, and who succeeded in convincing 
Dr. Dee that he possessed the secret of the transmu¬ 
tation of the metals. Dee returned to England in 1589, 
but Kelley died in Bohemia, for he was not successful 
in demonstrating his alchemical skill to the King. 
Count Rosenberg offered Kelley more money for his 
services than Rudolf had been paying him. Kelley left 
him but Rudolf captured and imprisoned him in the 
Castle of Krivoklat, about 40 kilometers from Prague 
near Plzen, under circumstances in which he had abun¬ 
dant leisure for the preparation of gold. Kelley died 
from injuries received while trying to escape. 

Rudolf housed his less important alchemists in a 
row of little houses which still stand along Gold Alley 
behind the Castle at Prague. The old alchemical fur¬ 
naces are now used for cook stoves. The land behind the 
houses slopes away precipitously to a deep moat. At 
the ends of the row of houses are towers, parts of the 
ancient fortifications, which are connected by a covered 
passageway running along the roofs. The tower which 
is nearer the Castle is the Hunger Tower, where tortures 
were inflicted. 

The Czechoslovak Technical Museum, which is 
situated on the hill near the Castle, contains a fine 
reproduction of an old Bohemian alchemical laboratory. 

The exhibit was arranged 
by Zachar, a brewer of 
Plzen, who has made a 
hobby of Bohemian al¬ 
chemy and has written sev¬ 
eral books on the subject. 

In the play which we 
saw, Rudolf was supposed 
to have stolen Golem from 
Rabbi Levy, but he did 
not know the formula 
which would start the ar¬ 
tificial man into action or 
which, if he were in action, 
would stop him again. 
Though the language was 
Czech, many of the inci¬ 
dents were very amusing. 
In one act the scene was in 




An old Bohemian alchemical laboratory as reproduced in the 
Czechoslovak Techniral Museum 
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the Hunger Tower and the alchemist was tortured by 
being hung up by his long beard. In the next act, he 
appeared with his beard trimmed to scarcely a handful. 
In another scene, the alchemist was barely visible on a 
darkened stage, tending his fire and muttering magic 
incantations. He summoned up spirits out of the 
blackness, for the chorus was dressed in black and in¬ 
visible costumes which had evidently been streaked 
with fluorescent paint and the stage was suffused with 
invisible ultraviolet light, which developed the fluores¬ 
cence of the designs, producing a weird effect. 

Before leaving Prague we visited the old Jewish 
cemetery, where we paid our respects to the memory 
of Rabbi Levy. The cemetery has been in use from the 
Ninth to the Eighteenth Century, a strange place such 
as Do re might have pictured. Burials have been made 
five deep, but the stones which marked the earlier 
burials have been kept on top along with the later 
stones, and the whole place at present is so closely packed 
with standing stones that there is hardly foot room 
between them. Scrawny trees, 10 or 12 feet in height, 
and leafless at the time of our visit, grow in such 
space as they can find. A sarcophagus made of slabs 
of sandstone stands over the grave of Rabbi Levy, its 
top a sort of pitched roof made of two slabs and its 
front another slab standing higher than the rest of the 
structure. Through the space between the two slabs 
we saw what looked like scraps of waste paper, but 
were informed that messages to the spirit of the Rabbi 
had been written upon them. Pebbles had been placed 
on the top of the front stone in accordance with an¬ 
cient custom. I added another, but was told that mine 
would have no efficacy because I had not brought it 
from America. 

Tenney L. Davis 

English University Gossip 

OUR correspondent has stuck assiduously to his 
work at Cambridge University, like a good boy, 
and finds the appointed time for his letter coming 
around without any particularly thrilling incidents to 
report. The present document will, therefore, be devoted 
to gossip chopped pretty fine, in compensation for 
which next month’s budget of news, gathered together 
during his peregrinations on the Continent, will be 
characterized by a plethora of undigested material. 

Armistice day has come and gone, and the efforts 
of the undergraduates to collect money for disabled 
veterans took the form of a carnival that put me in 
mind of the late-lamented Technology Circus. After 
the vanguard of kilted poppy-sellers had extracted the 
first installment of our contributions at our own door¬ 
steps, we proceeded into the city, to be met at the gate 
of each college by importunities for largesse in the 
form of pennies, to be placed in a row on the curbstone. 
Some of these rows were of surprising extent. There 
were also dart-throwing contests, fortune-telling booths, 
scales for weight-guessing, and all the features of the mid¬ 
way of a country fair. The Market Hill was the scene 
of a bull fight — synthetic — and around the square 
passed in solemn pomp the equipage of the King of 
Ruritania, escorted by a local militia armed with golf 


clubs. The grave of the dead nineties yielded up its 
ghost, and pre-Noachian motor cars vied with penny- 
farthing bicycles and five-passenger tandems. The sums 
realized were quite considerable, and I, for one, can tes¬ 
tify to the centrifugal tendencies of the smaller coinage. 

Littlewood’s conversation class terminated the other 
day in a discussion of priority, author’s responsibility, 
and the other personal sides of scientific activity. 
The question arose of the responsibilities of the author 
of a fellowship dissertation, written in good faith, and 
brilliant in execution, who discovers, subsequent to its 
submission, a ruinous blunder in an early stage of the 
work. Another matter that came up was that of the 
withdrawal from publication of a work independently 
conceived, but anticipated by a paper published after 
its conception. Here Landau seems to have the most 
austere code as far as he himself is concerned, and has 
suppressed papers already in proof. A third point raised 
was the possibility of concerted log-rolling by a mutual 
admiration society. It was claimed, I think with justice, 
that if three well-known mathematicians were to 
sponsor a hoax by founding a purely fraudulent branch 
of mathematics, with a logic of its own, they would 
referee one another’s papers in the natural course of 
events, and the hoax would be completely successful. 

Hardy and Littlewood are much struck by the high¬ 
brow mathematics used by the Bell Telephone people 
in the States. It was Campbell’s table of Fourier trans¬ 
forms that started Hardy and Titchmarsh on their 
paper on Self-Reciprocal Functions. This served to 
renew interest in transformation theory in this country, 
and the January meeting of the London Mathematical 
Society is to be devoted to a discussion of the subject. 
Your correspondent is to open the discussion. 

Americans are considerably in evidence about here. 
Carlitz is doing good work in number theory, our old 
friend, Watt H. Ingram, formerly of the M. I. T. 
Mathematics Department, is developing a new theory 
of electrical machinery, and Bissonette of Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Hartford, has had brilliant success with his inves¬ 
tigations on the effect of light on the sexual cycle of 
birds and mammals. Millikan’s son is working in zoology, 
and his father was here the other day to visit him. 
Littlewood was showing Carlitz and myself a difficult 
traverse at the base of one of the pillars in the cloisters 
under Trinity Library, and there we were standing in the 
gloom in various undignified attitudes, sans coats, when 
Millikan came along, asking his way to his son’s quarters. 
We didn’t know that he was on this side of the world. 

I should have gone to Oxford to collect more material 
for this note, -were it not for the fact that mathematical 
activity at Oxford is at present at a low ebb. With 
Hardy gone and Titchmarsh not yet arrived, almost all 
the analysis work is carried on by one man. Of course, 
Milne’s astrophysical work is extremely interesting. He 
gave us a lecture here, and has developed a two-phase 
model of a star, that seems to find a niche for most of the 
observed sorts. G. I. Taylor seemed most enthusiastic. 

Your correspondent has been pressed into duty for 
lectures on Generalized Harmonic Analysis next term, 
and will be able to report how a Cambridge class ap¬ 
pears from across the lecturer’s desk. 

Norbert Wiener 




VISITING COMMITTEE REPORTS 

On the Departments of Architecture and Hygiene 


T the request of the Executive Committee of the M. I. T. 
Corporation, The Review publishes as they are re¬ 
leased the reports of the Visiting and Advisory Committees 
on the several departments of the Institute. 

Visiting Committees, by way of explanation, are com¬ 
posed entirely of members of the Corporation itself, and it 
is their function to contribute to the understanding and 
cooperation existing between the Corporation and Facuity. 
Advisory Committees have as their membership not only 
Corporation members but leaders in technology and in¬ 
dustry not otherwise connected with the Institute. These 
Advisory Committees affect a liaison between outside 
industry and the teaching and administrative staffs 
of the Instit ute. 

Last month The Review presented a combined Visiting 
atul Advisory Committee Report on the Department of 
Electrical Engineering. Below are presented two Visiting 
Committee Reports, the first on the Department of Archi¬ 
tecture, the second on the Department of Hygiene and the 
Infirmary. 

The Department, of Architecture 

W ITH Professor Emerson absent for the entire 
year [1930 1931] from the school on his sab¬ 
batical, the Department has been in charge of 
Professor Harry VV. Gardner, ’94, who has handled the 
situation with good judgment and wisdom. No innova¬ 
tions or changes have been attempted on account of 
Professor Emerson’s absence and the school has run 
quietly and satisfactorily. 

The enrollment has continued about up to the limit 
that the staff and building can care for (about 270 
students). It is interesting to note that the American 
Institute of Architects is agitating the question of 
fewer students in architectural schools, because at 
present too many are turned out to fill the vacancies 
in the profession. “Fewer and better students” is 
the plea of the profession. 

To this we may answer that Technology has been 
caring for this matter by 

(1) the stiffening of entrance requirements; 

(2) the increase in tuition; 

(3) lengthening the architectural course from four to 
five years; 

(4) weeding out the poor students throughout the 
four years. 

The number of outside prizes won by students during 
the last year is less than usual. The Boston Society of 
Architects prize was won by Frederic A. Pawley, ’30, 
and an alumnus, Carney Goldberg, ’28, was the 
winner of this year’s Rotch prize (a European traveling 
scholarship). 

Professor Emerson has now returned and is actively at 
work in the Department. Professor Carlu is on a three 


months’ leave of absence and his place is to be taken 
by Professor Camelot of Paris. Professor Camelot comes 
highly recommended. He has been logist Prix de Rome 
and it is possible that this temporary change in Design 
heads may be of real value to the Department. 

Respectfully submitted, 

A. Farwell Bemis, ’93 
Thomas C. Desmond, ’09 
A. Lawrence Lowell 
Harry J. Carlson, ’92, Chairman. 

Hygiene and the Infirmary 

T IS interesting to note the increased use of this 
Department by the students, the Faculty, and the 
employees of the Institute. In 1928, approximately 
19,000 patients were treated; in 1929, 24,000; in 1930, 
28,118. This is partly due to the increase in numbers 
of students in the dormitories, but perhaps as much to 
the increased familiarity of all with the work of this 
Department. We cannot expect that this proportional 
increase will continue. 

The annual examination of over 3,000 students is 
now taking place. Eight physicians are working at these 
physical examinations and entering those of underweight 
into a special nutrition class. This class had 33 members 
this last year and gained, on the average, almost six 
pounds per man. 

Twenty-two men have received special investigations 
in regard to nose and throat. A number of students are 
suffering from troubles of heart, blood pressure, al¬ 
bumen, and colds, and here 181 men have had group 
lectures on their own particular trouble. These talks 
have been supplemented by personal conferences and 
examinations. 

The Infirmary proper has been very busy at times 
during the year and particularly so during the heavy 
grippe period, when 26 beds were filled, using the 
emergency ward and the solarium, as well as all the 
main hospital rooms. 

The Infirmary needs an additional room for the 
nurses’ lockers, dressing, and toilet purposes; the space 
intended for this purpose has been taken by the De¬ 
partment of Biology. 

A study has been made of conditions at the boat¬ 
house, and it will result in a more careful heart and 
kidney examination of intending rowers, as well as a 
check on all men before and after their daily exercise. 

In general, the work of the Department of Hygiene 
and the Infirmary is carried on most effectively under 
the able guidance of Dr. George W. Morse. 

Respectfully submitted, 

William R. Kales, ’92 
William S. Forbes, ’93 
Harry J. Carlson, ’92, Chairman. 
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Annual Alumni Dinner 

“T7" EN thou ought of the Annual Dinner?” 

■•A Like the maiden who was thrice demure as a 
cover for her eagerness, many shy alumni 
have gingerly broached this question, and now it can 
be answered. 

The Annual Dinner of the Alumni Association is 
scheduled for the evening of Saturday, February 6, at 
6:15. It is to be held as it was last year in the main 
ballroom of the Hotel Statler, Boston. 

Preceding the dinner there will 
be a reception affording alumni and 
their guests an opportunity to meet 
the officials of the Institute. The 
reception and dinner is opened to 
women guests and wives as it was 
last year. The Committee on Assem¬ 
blies, in fact, urges alumni and 
alumnae to come accompanied. 

There is to be a dance immediately 
following the dinner. 

Among the items on the program 
will be an exhibition of interest 
to friends and alumni of the Insti¬ 
tute, a speech by President Comp¬ 
ton on the “Institute’s Educational 
Policy,” and another by Dr. Allan 
Winter Howe, ’01, on “Under¬ 
graduate Activities and Student 
Life.” 

Descriptive material as well as ticket applications 
will be sent shortly to all alumni within reach of 
Boston. Formal dress will be in order. 

155th Alumni Council Meeting 

T WO votes of major importance were taken at the 
Alumni Council meeting in Walker Memorial on 
November 30. The first of these was to accept the report 
of the Reorganization Committee which has been ac¬ 
tively at work for a period of more than two years. The 
second was to instruct the Nominating Committee to 
submit this spring to the Alumni Electorate only three 
names to fill the three vacancies on the Institute’s 
Corporation. 

The report of the Reorganization Committee, after 
reviewing in great detail the results of the questionnaire 
sent to all former students of the Institute last summer, 
presented the following conclusions and recommenda¬ 
tions: 

“After due consideration of the results of these 
questionnaires, the earlier comments of individual 
alumni and alumni groups on the several committee 
reports which have been offered in the past few years, 
and with a careful analysis of the several factors which 
operated to bring this Committee into being and define 


the scope and character of its work, your Committee 
feels that certain conclusions are warranted. 

“ First, the earlier complaint of a disenfranchisement 
of the alumni group as a whole would seem to be an 
individual reaction rather than a true expression of 
opinion of the group of former students. In a matter 
touching their interests so nearly and offering them 
every opportunity to take over the full conduct of the 
affairs of the Alumni Association, but 8% of the total 
number and but 40% of the equivalent group usually 
replying on the annual ballot for officers of the As¬ 
sociation and for Term Members 
of the Corporation have had the 
interest to put themselves on record. 
Those replying constitute but a 
small numerical fraction of the 
group who pay dues to the Alumni 
Association. The question of a general 
nation-wide dissatisfaction would seem 
to he answered in terms that cannot he 
mistaken. 

“Second, the present system of 
electing men for nomination as Term 
Members to the Corporation is un¬ 
satisfactory to alumni and Cor¬ 
poration alike. The substitution of a 
three-candidate ticket to be formu¬ 
lated by a nominating committee 
which shall derive from the alumni 
body as a whole would seem to be 
definitely a method of choice thor¬ 
oughly acceptable to the small number of alumni who 
have placed themselves on record in this connection. 
Your Committee feels certain that the nomination of 
three rather than nine candidates is, for many reasons 
which need not be canvassed here as they are familiar 
to all, the course which is preferable. Equally, your 
Committee is mindful of the potential difficulties of 
organizing a nominating committee which shall be 
elected by sectional groups of the entire alumni body. 
The disappointing and non-representative character of 
the response to this questionnaire raises the grave 
question as to how far a nominating committee deriv¬ 
ing from general suffrage is to be regarded as more 
representative than is the present nominating commit¬ 
tee which derives in part, at least, from directly elected 
representatives of every class in the Institute and in 
smaller part by the directly appointed representatives 
of the several local clubs. As, however, the present 
method of composing the nominating committee has 
been a principal basis for the hostile criticism offered 
to the existing system, it seems wise to your Com¬ 
mittee to make an effort to embody the general idea 
of a national nominating committee to carry out the 
important function of providing Term Members for the 
Corporation. To avoid any final commitment until 
the plan has had adequate trial, your Committee con- 
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skiers the formulation of a tentative plan which can be 
put into force for a limited stated term of years which 
can then be evaluated on the basis of actual perform¬ 
ance for final confirmation or discontinuance. 

“Third, inasmuch as the appointment of an Alumni 
Director is disapproved by the Corporation and is a 
question upon which the alumni body would seem to be 
nearly equally divided but with a slight dominance of 
approval of the present system, your Committee feels 
that the appointment of an Alumni Director may suit¬ 
ably be dropped from further consideration and the 
present method of operation confirmed. 

“Fourth, the policy of conduct of The Technology 
Review would seem to be the one question upon which 
an overwhelming majority of the alumni are in hearty 
accord. That this should be so is not surprising in view 
of the outstanding record made by this journal during 
its more recent years of operation. 

“Fifth, your Committee considers the plan whereby 
the alumni body be constituted of (a) full members, 
to be designated as ‘Members,’ who are either graduates 
of M. I. T. or such non-graduates as shall be elected to 
membership as at present, and (b) associate members 
who shall be those students such as those of the earlier 
Army and Navy schools or similar groups who shall be 
elected to such a degree of affiliation under conditions 
which shall be established and incorporated in the work¬ 
ing instrument of the Association. 

“Sixth, inasmuch as the continuance or disbandment 
of the Technology Clubs Associated is a matter of pri¬ 
mary concern only to the local club in its association 
with other local clubs, your Committee feels that this is 
a matter which can be properly and appropriately set¬ 
tled only by the action of the body in question itself. 
It would call attention to the fact, however, that the 
discontinuance of The Technology Clubs Associated 
will increase very materially the difficulties of operation 
of the composition of a nominating committee through 
the suffrage either of the entire group of former stu¬ 
dents or of the Alumni Association.” 

SUMMARY 

“Your Committee recommends: 

1. That that portion of the Constitution dealing with 
the election of candidates for nomination as Term Mem¬ 
bers of the Corporation to that body be suspended for 
a limited term of years, the exact number to be decided 
on subsequently, and 

2. That a plan be devised which will permit of the 
election of candidates for Term Membership by a nomi¬ 
nating committee which itself shall be elected on a 
geographical or similar basis by the Alumni Association 
operating as a whole or in sectional groups. 

3. Further, that this nominating committee shall 
conduct its work largely or entirely by correspondence 
and in camera and that it shall have final power to 
present the names of three candidates and three only 
to the Corporation for the action of that body. 

4. That the Association continue to function with an 
Alumni Secretary who shall attend to routine matters 
and correspondence as at present, and 

5. That consideration shall be given to an expansion 
of the program now in force whereby a variety of speak¬ 


ers shall be sent to local clubs to present to the members 
of the latter matters pertaining to the Institute of 
interest to them. 

6. That the Alumni Association consist of two grades; 
namely, ‘ Members ’ who shall lie either graduates, who 
attain this status automatically on graduation, or 
former students who shall be elected under substantially 
the conditions which obtain at present, and ‘Associate 
Members’ who shall be elected from the group of former 
students at the earlier Army and Navy schools or sim¬ 
ilar groups which at some future time may come into 
being. 

“Your Committee presents this material for your dis¬ 
cussion, consideration, and action. In order to facilitate 
the latter it recommends, finally: 

7. That a Committee with power be appointed by the 
President to realize such portions of this report as re¬ 
quire changes or suspensions in the existing constitu¬ 
tion and by-laws of the Alumni Association and to 
formulate plans embodying such other recommendations 
as do not affect immediately and directly these working 
instruments.” 

In accepting this report the Council at the same time 
voted that the President be empowered to appoint a 
committee to put the report’s recommendations into 
effect. This the President did and included on this Con¬ 
stitutional Committee Allan W. Rowe, '01, Harold B. 
Richmond, T4, Donald G. Robbins, 07, Francis J. 
Chesterinan, ’05, Francis E. Stern, ’16, and Samuel 
C. Prescott, ’94, as chairman. 

Despite the weighty consideration that it neces¬ 
sarily gave to this report, the Council meeting had 
its lighter moments. Charles W. Aiken, ’91, recently 
returned from Australia, was required to pinch hit as a 
salad orator and he dwelt at length on a marvelous in¬ 
sect (or maybe it is a w T orm) that is found in the southern 
hemisphere (of Aiken’s brain). This animal lives in a 
cellophane cell that is suspended from the branches of 
trees and is equipped with electric headlights. Hanging 
from it are fish lines on which are placed at intervals 
attractive drops of nectar to serve as bait for the in¬ 
sect’s prey. Mr. Aiken also told of the eating customs 
which had come to his notice and described a very in¬ 
genius knife wdiich could be used either as a split knife 
for eating whole peas or as a whole knife for eating 
split ]>eas. A safety combination spoon was another 
interesting tool which he found. This had a filtering 
arrangement enabling it to distinguish between various 
kinds of soup. 

The Secretary reported that lloliert C. Ashworth, 
Jr., ’25, had been elected the new representative of the 
Fall River Club and that D. L. Rhind, Assistant Bursar 
of the Institute, had been made a regular guest. 

After Mr. Ashworth’s presentation at the Council, 
Samuel C. Prescott, ’94, presented resolutions on the 
death of Dr. Stratton, and C. Frank Allen, 72, on the 
death of Howard A. Carson, ’69. 

Institute's Property on Boylston Street 

R OGERS Building on Boylston Street, the center 
. of the old Institute in Boston, is now the head¬ 
quarters of the Department of Architecture, while the 
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Walker Building on the western side of Rogers is now 
being used by Boston University although it is still 
owned by the Institute. 

The land on which both of these buildings stand was 
granted to the Institute by the Commonwealth of Mas¬ 
sachusetts in 1861. The grant specified certain restric¬ 
tions. Everett Morss, ’85, Treasurer of the Institute, 
has had the legal firm of Rackemann, Sawyer and 
Brewster prepare a report on the acts and resolves of the 
general court relating to the M. I. T. and on the title 
and restrictions of the Boylston Street Property. Below 
are presented excerpts from the latter report: 

“The Commonwealth of Massachusetts, by chapter 
183 of the Acts of 1861, granted to the Institute the 
westerly two-thirds of the square in Boston bounded 
by Berkeley, Boylston, Clarendon, and Newbury 
Streets, subject to the restrictions that not more than 
one-third of the land should be built upon and that the 
land should never lie sold but should be kept as an open 
space or used by the Institute for its educational pur¬ 
poses. The easterly one-third of the square was at the 
same time granted to the Boston Society of Natural 
History. 

“The rights of the Commonwealth to enforce these 
restrictions were released by chapter 438 of the Acts of 
1903, but the release was subject to the rights of other 

BERKELEY s5f. 


persons, and subject to new restrictions that buildings 
should be set back certain distances and that the land 
should never be used for a stable or for mechanical or 
manufacturing purposes. 

“These restrictions have been passed on by the Su¬ 
preme Judicial Court three times. 

“In the first case, Wilson v. Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, 188 Mass. .56.5, decided in 1905, the 
court held that the Act of 1861 operated to create in the 
owners of abutting land equitable rights to enforce the 
restrictions imposed by the Act, which rights were not 
affected by the Act of 1903, and granted an injunction 
against the erection of buildings covering more than 
one-third of the land. 

“In the second case, Boston Society of Natural His¬ 
tory v. Massachusetts Institute of Technology, decided 
without opinion on January 1, 1906, the Court held that 
the Act of 1861 created no restrictions in favor of the 
Natural History Society. 

“In the third case, Massachusetts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology v. Boston Society of Natural History, 218 
Mass. 189, decided in 1914, the Court held that the 
restriction against the sale or transfer of the property 
had been abrogated to the extent that the bare legal 
title could be sold or transferred, but only subject to 
the restrictions, imposed by the original Act, that the 
land must be kept open as an open 
space or used for the educational pur- 
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poses of the Institute; that there was 
no restriction on the Institute’s right 
to change the locations of its build¬ 
ings, provided the other restrictions 
were not violated; that if the circum¬ 
stances of the neighborhood were to 
so change that the restrictions ought 
not to be specifically enforced, they 
would, nevertheless, still remain in 
existence as a subject of pecuniary 
compensation, and that the only 
properties entitled to enforce the 
restrictions imposed by the original 
Act, so far as they remained in force, 
were the lots abutting on Boylston, 
Clarendon, and Newbury Streets 
and facing the square, that is, only 
the lots on the south side of Boylston 
Street and the north side of Newbury 
Street, between Berkeley and Claren¬ 
don Streets, and the lots on the west 
side of Clarendon Street between 
Boylston and Newbury Streets. 

“The case last mentioned was 
based on petitions to the Land Court 
brought by the Institute for registra¬ 
tion of its title and for a determina¬ 
tion of the validity, nature, and 
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extent of the restrictions, and decrees 



were finally entered in the Land 
Court in accordance with the rules 
laid down in this case. Title was regis- 


The Boylston Street ( Boston) property of the Institute and its environs. The cross- 
hatched lots on the plan have released the Institute from the restrictions described in the 
ailjacent report. The remaining lots had not released as of August 31, 1931 


tered subject also to the provisions of 
certain instruments signed by the 
Institute in (Concluded on page 190 ) 
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Western Electric 

}Aakers of your Bell telephone and leaders 
in the development of sound transmission 



The Western.Electric Radio Distribution System is 
distributed by Graybar Electric Company 
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FREE! 
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Securities or Commodities 

with definite recommendations 

Right now when accurate information is vitally 
necessary, the UNITED Business Service will give 
you Special Reports on the 3 stocks, bonds or com¬ 
modities in which you are most interested — without 
cost. These Reports will include definite recommenda¬ 
tions to buy, sell or hold based on the composite 
UNITED OPINION of all recognized authorities. 
The coupon below will bring these Reports to you 
immediately. 

Also 

A Month’s Free Trial of 

UNITED BUSINESS 
AND INVESTMENT SERVICE 

So you may further test UNITED SERVICE, we will 
also send you the complete weekly REPORTS for a 
Month’s Trial — free. Each Monday these Reports 
will bring you a time-saving summary of business and 
investment conditions plus accurate Sales, Credit, 
Commodity and Security forecasts, with definite 
recommendations. Every forecast is backed by 
UNITED OPINION — the scientifically weighted 
opinion of all leading authorities. Find out for yourself, 
by actual test, just how UNITED SERVICE can 
help you get more profits from your business and 
investments. 

Mail coupon below—today 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


United Business Service 
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210 Newbury Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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210 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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LUXURY AFLOAT 

{Concluded from, page 165 ) 

and Marine Engineers. Since passenger traffic is so 
seasonal, as Mr. Peterson pointed out, there “are very 
few trips a year when the 900- and 1,000-footers will 
approach capacity in passenger-carrying performances, 
and during the remainder of the year these vessels will 
not carry any more passengers than, say, the 600- 
or 700-footers. . . .” 

Mr. Peterson’s estimates as to the expected annual 
return on the capital invested are illuminating. A 500- 
foot liner, operated at about 17 knots sea speed, might 
reasonably be expected to yield about 5)4%; a 690- 
footer at 1S}4 knots, 7%; a 700-footer at nearly 20 
knots, slightly better than 3%; an 800-footer at 21)4 
knots, slightly better than 1%. His reckonings showed 
that 900- and 1,000-footers, even if operated at under 
24 knots, would show losses in the neighborhood of 
3k 2 % and 814%, respectively. 

From what has been set forth above, it must not be 
construed that world shipbuilding is booming. On the 
contrary, while Lloyd’s reported that for fiscal 1931 
(as of June 30) tonnage added during the year was about 
97% of fiscal 1930, the tonnage of plans passed for new 
vessels during 1930-31 totaled but 27% of that approved 
during 1929-30. The gross tonnage of all vessels afloat 
on June 30, 1931, was about 70 millions, an increase of 
21 millions over the corresponding figure for 1914. 
Of the 70 millions, 10)4 millions were laid up, or double 
the amount laid up on June 30, 1930. In addition to 
the 10)4 millions laid up, almost a million tons were 
broken up for scrap during the year. 

Two striking factors are to be noted in considering 
the 557 vessels of 1,758,610 tons added during 1930-31: 

(1) Of 797,771 tons, 128 were tankers for carrying oil 
in bulk. These bring world tanker tonnage to over 8)4 
millions compared with five in 1922 and less than 1)4 
in 1914. 

(2) Of the new tonnage, 223 vessels, comprising 
69%, were fitted with internal combustion engines. 
This made a total world inventory of 4,080 motor ships 
compared with 1,620 in 1922 and 297 in 1914. Motor- 
ship tonnage now totals nearly 9)4 millions compared 
with 1)4 in 1922, and less than a quarter million in 
1914. Of the 223 new motor ships, five use the diesel- 
electric drive, the largest being the Permian of 8,955 
tons. 

The post-War trend in types of engines and fuel 
for all world tonnage, including vessels of 100 tons 
and upwards, is shown below: 


Types of Engines 

1922 

1981 

Steam reciprocating. . . 

84.3% 

73.1% 

Steam turbines. 

13.2% 

13.2% 

Motors. 

2.5% 

13.7% 

Fuel 

100.0% 

100.0% 

Coal. 

. 73.9% 

57.2% 

Oil. 

26.1% 

42.8% 


100.0% 

100.0% 
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Have you smoked si Camel lately? 


I F YOU want to enjoy cool, smooth 
mildness in a cigarette —real 
mildness—just try Camels in the 
Camel Humidor Pack. 

It’s like giving your throat a 
vacation — so free are Camels from 
the slightest trace of bite or burn 
or sting. 

Women, because their throats 
are more delicate than men’s, par¬ 
ticularly appreciate this relief from 
the hot smoke of parched dry-as- 
dust tobacco, and are switching to 
Camels everywhere. 

The secret of Camel’s unique 
mildness is that the blend of fine 


Turkish and mild Domestic tobac¬ 
cos of which they are made is 
brought to the smoker in prime 
factory-fresh condition. 

All the fragrance and aroma of 
these tobaccos — and all the 
natural moisture which means cool 
flavorful smoking — is preserved 
intact for you by the Camel 
Humidor Pack. 

So try Camels and see what 
it means to smoke fine ciga¬ 
rettes— kept fine — switch 
to them for just one day, _<E?, 

then leave them — if 
you can. 


% Don’t remove the moisture-proof 
urappmp from )our package of 
Camels after you open it. The Camel 
Humidor Pack is protection against 
perfume and powder odors, dust and 
germs. In offices and homes, even in 
the dry atmosphere of artificial heat, 
the Came! Humidor Pack delivers 
fresh Camels and keeps them right 
until the last one has been 
smoked 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company's Coast-to-Coast Radio Programs 


CAMEL QUARTER HOUR, Morton 
Downey, Tony Wons, and Camel 
Orchestra, direction Jacques Renard, 
every night except Sunday, Columbia 
Broadcasting System 


PRINCE ALBERT QUARTER 
HOUR, Alice Joy, “Old Hunch," and 
Prince AlbertOrchestra,direction Paul 
Van Loan, every night except Sunday, 
N. B. C. Red Network 


See radio page of local newspaper for time 
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University graduates, who buy many, many thousands of motor 
cars priced above $1,000, choose Buick with significant regularity. In 
fact, they buy nearly twice as many Buicks as the second car in Buick’s 


* Facts concerning the owner¬ 
ship of Buicks hy graduates of 
15 leading universities were 
compiled by The Graduate 
Group of alumni magazines 
and by the alumni association 


price range. Furthermore, this preference for Buick is held by the 
oldest alumni and by the youngest—a fact established in an impartial 
survey* among the graduates of fifteen leading universities, including 
your own. Buick considers this one of the finest compliments ever 


of the universities. 


paid 


its cars. 


Now, since the introduction of the New Buick Eight, an even greater 
number of university men are concentrating their buying on this one 
car. Buick’s new Wizard Control, combining the Automatic Clutch, 
Free Wheeling and Silent-Second Syncro-Mesh Transmission, appeals 
to them as a notable contribution to driving ease and pleasure. The 
Buick high-compression Valve-in-Head Straight Eight engine provides 
new degrees of speed, snap and smoothness in performance. And 
Buick’s 26 models, priced from $935 to $2055, f. o. b. Flint, Michigan, 
include one or more body types to suit almost every personal or family 
need. University men have been quick to recognize and accept this 
new Straight Eight as the outstanding Buick of all time. 



WHEN BETTFR AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM . . . PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 


THE OUTSTANDING BUICK OF ALL TIME 
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THE FUTURE OF ENGINEERING 

{Concluded from page 16Jf) 

and no one, least of all the engineer himself, knows 
what surprises he may have in store.” 

Back of the statement is the idea, based on experience, 
that applied science is now the most potent factor in 
shaping our civilization. On it depend our means of 
communication, exchange of ideas and of goods, our 
modern houses and physical environment, our sanitation 
and agencies for public health, our modern methods of 
production. A single scientific discovery or invention, 
like the printing press, the electric generator, the radio 
tube, the automobile, may largely transform our 
methods of living. 

But consider for a moment the significance of such 
developments. While these factors add to our comfort, 
interest, and enjoyment of life, their chief importance 
lies in the fact that they create opportunities for better 
living. Let me illustrate what I mean. 

D OES this technological age bring greater human 
happiness than, for example, the Periclean Age of 
the ancient Greeks? Now, man’s enjoyment of Periclean 
Greece would depend on his political status, on whether 
he was a member of the small, aristocratic class that 
had leisure and freedom for thought, based upon the 
productive power of thousands of human slaves, or 
whether he was one of those slaves. But in this day 
and generation, machinery is the slave of all men, and 
to an unprecedented extent all men may have oppor¬ 
tunities for education, recreation, and the nobler things 
of life, because machinery is doing most of the drudgery 
for them. If men had to supply the energy that America 
uses from water power, coal, and gasoline, we should 
need the exhausting labor of five thousand million 
slaves! Such is the debt of modern man to technology. 
Applied science is not an end in itself, but it is the most 
powerful means ever discovered for supplying the oppor¬ 
tunity to secure the finest things of life. 

But there is one other implication in Professor Shot- 
well’s statement. If “the pathway to the future is in 
the hands of the engineer,” then he has a very grave 
responsibility! It is not enough that he should supply 
technical service or produce new implements for man’s 
needs or desires; he must take a leading part in seeing to 
it that the new world which he is creating is a good sort 
of a place in which to live. He must realize the social 
responsibilities of his profession. Whether he is a prac¬ 
ticing engineer, a research worker, a teacher, an archi¬ 
tect, or a business man, his position of leadership in the 
economic life of the country carries with it the responsi¬ 
bility to take a leading part in meeting its social prob¬ 
lems. Questions of conditions of labor, responsibility for 
workmen’s employment, pension, suitable wage, and so 
on; questions of use of public funds (which exist largely 
because of the engineer); questions of public support of 
education and of research (since funds and time for 
them exist largely because of the engineer); questions of 
international policy (since he is largely responsible for 
international contact and communication) — all these 
questions must be advantageously handled, else the 
power of the engineer will have rendered an ill service 
to mankind. 
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Meet M. I. T. 
Men Here 

The Technology Club has its head¬ 
quarters in New York at the Allerton 
-—38th Street and Madison Avenue. 
You can always count on meeting 
M. I. T. men and men from other 
colleges at the Allerton Houses in 
New York, Chicago and Cleveland. 

College men like the atmosphere. 
They like the idea back of Allerton 
Houses .. ."Live in NINE Rooms... 
Pay for ONE”. The comfort and so¬ 
ciability of an exclusive club without 
initiation fees or dues. 

You pay for your bedroom...and 
at one or more Allerton Houses you 
have the use of comfortable Lounges, 
Reading Rooms, Solarium, Roof 
Garden, Squash and Tennis Courts, 
Gymnasium, Exercise Rooms, 
Showers, Billiard Room, Indoor Golf 
Course, Library and Restaurants. 

Stop for a night... or live at an 
Allerton House for economy, com¬ 
fort, sociability. Select the one that 
suits your convenience...all will suit 
your purse. 

Rates: $12 to $20 a week 
Transient Rates: $2.50, $3.00 

ALLERTON 

New York Cleveland 
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EMPIRE STATE 



B.I.W. for Iwenfy-five 
years has given special 
attention to the manu¬ 
facture of electric cables 
for elevators and al¬ 
ways with the purpose 
of making the best 
cables possible. 

B.I.W. cables are in 
service in many of the 
principal buildings in 
the cities of the U. S. 
and Canada, also in 
South America and 
Japan. 

PROGRESS makes 
necessary new construc¬ 
tions and specifications 
especially to meet the 
demands in higher 
buildings and new 
operating conditions. 
B.I.W. is prepared to 
furnish dependable 
products and advice. 


B.I.W. furnished 
part of the electric 
cable requirements for 
the elevators in this 
building. Two types, 
Control and Annuncia¬ 
tor Cables are attached 
to and travel with the 
elevator. The Control 
regulates the move¬ 
ment; the Annunciator 
signals the position of 
the elevator. 

ELEVATORS are the 
highways of this me¬ 
tropolis along which 
the public must be trans¬ 
ported quickly and 
safely. 

The SPEED, 1200 ft. 
per minute, is the fastest 
ever used for elevators. 
SAFETY under these 
conditions requires de¬ 
pendable equipment. 


BOSTON INSULATED WIRE & CABLE CO. 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 

Canadian Plant, Hamilton, Ont. 


MERRIMAC 
CHEMICAL 
COMPANY Inc. 

Division of 

,Monsanto Chemical Works 

• EVERETT 

the largest MASSACHUSETTS 

AND OLDEST 
CHEMICAL CONCERN 
IN NEW ENGLAND 

Founded in 1853 


INDUSTRIAL DISEQUILIBRIUM 

{Continued f rom paye 170) 

Workers become specialized to certain tasks, men and 
women take root in certain regions, money is invested in 
relatively permanent forms — these and other factors 
tend to reduce the mobility of labor and capital. It may 
take a long time to decrease the productive capacity of 
industries that are highly conservative and inflexible. 
Agriculture is one of them. 

During the War the scarcity of basic commodities and 
the consequent high prices called forth an unprecedented 
output from the agricultural industry, especially in 
North and South America. When the War ended the 
industry failed to adapt itself to the new conditions. 
The markets for wheat, sugar, coffee, textile materials, 
and other staples became congested. Prices fell and this 
affected the ability of farmers everywhere to buy manu¬ 
factured goods. So the effects of agricultural depression 
were communicated beyond the localities where the 
staple industries were situated to the chief manufactur¬ 
ing nations of the world. This is only one example of the 
manner in which one branch of production may get out 
of line with others because of a lack of ready response 
to market tendencies. 

Some keen students of business insist that competi¬ 
tion itself is a source of disturbance. They assert that 
producers, straining for larger profits, embark upon 
programs of expansion in the hope of realizing the 
economies of mass output, and upset the balance of 
demand and supply by overestimating the proportion 
of the total demand which their competitors will allow' 
them to secure. This is another instance of imperfect 
market foresight and is undoubtedly an important 
cause of maladjustment. But perhaps even more un¬ 
settling are the attempts to avoid the results of cut¬ 
throat competition by some method of price control that 
leaves production unchecked. This kind of device is 
generally worse than useless, for, by holding out the 
hope of higher prices or deferring the arrival of a fall in 
price, it tends to stimulate output and aggravate the 
distress. When the price control collapses the situation 
is much worse than it otherwise would have been. The 
experiment of Great Britain with rubber, of Brazil with 
coffee, and similar schemes of other countries nearer 
home have demonstrated the harmfulness of this type of 
interference with the free play of economic forces. 

As soon as the system of prices loses its elasticity, 
derangements are almost certain to occur. As was indi¬ 
cated above, price movements have an important part 
to play in the maintenance of industrial equilibrium. 
By sinking below a profitable level, they w arn us that 
it is time to curtail production; by rising above that 
point, they signal the desirability of expansion. If not 
permitted to move, they fail in the proper performance 
of these functions. Professor Arthur B. Adams points 
out that “large business enterprises, particularly in the 
fields of mining, manufacturing, and trade, through 
monopolies, cartels, and trade associations have been 
able in great measure to hold the prices of their products 
at .stable points in the face of an increasing output. The 
farmers, on the other hand, partly because of the lack 
of joint ability to control out- {Concluded on page 188) 
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MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 

Fleece Short-Warms 

$65.00 


Leather & Chamois Vests 
Shirts and Jackets 
$15.00 to $60.00 

BRANCHES 

NEW YORK: ONE WALL STREET 
BOSTON: NEWBURY COR. BERKELEY STREET 
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C BROOKS BRO”HERS 


ROTOGRAVURE 
▼ PRINTING ▼ 


A Complete Rotogravure Department, 
the first installation in New England by 
a commercial printing firm, is now in 
full operation at our plant. This new 
department is equipped to produce 
Rotogravure Printing in any desired 
form and quantity. A complete service, 
including photography, art work and 
copy writing, is available. It is our inten¬ 
tion to produce ROTOGRAVURE PRINTING 
of quality comparable to that of 
our book, catalog and 
general commercial 
printing. 

The Murray Printing Company 

KENDALL SQUARE • CAMBRIDGE 


TELEPHONE 


,5650 


UNIVERSITY 


Walker Memorial 
Dining Service 

Meals Served During the Academic 
Year for Any Type of Technology 
Alumni Gathering 

CLASS DINNERS GIVEN SPECIAL 
ATTENTION 

The recreational facilities can be made 
available if desired 

Menus submitted upon request 

Address 

A.W. Bridges, Walker Memorial, M. I.T., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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SHATTUCK SCHOOL 

A Church school for boys. 72nd year. Stands high among 
schools for sound scholarship, manly character and Christian citi¬ 
zenship. Military training. Sends boys to M.I.T. each year. 
Address The Headmaster , Faribault, Minn. 


STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY 

Superb disciplinary training equaled by academic excellence. 
Prepares thoroughly for all colleges and for citizenship. Exam¬ 
ination center for College Entrance Board. 

Col. Thomas H. Russell, B.S., LL.D., President 
Box 11, Staunton, Va. 


Watch this space for an announcement regarding a new type of 
school combining the best features of the eastern preparatory- 
school, the modern military school, and the western ranch 
school. For information write P.O. Box 1143, Benson, Arizona. 




Transits and Levels are used on all largest works and by 
U. S. Govt, for utmost precision. 

New catalog, just issued, sent gratis 

BUFF & BUFF CO. Boston 30, Mass. 

Handsome nickle bas-relief of a Buff Transit 
sent gratis to engineers 


HARVARD ENGRAVING CO. 

MAKETfl« • • 

Pr i NT i ng^ Plates 


72 Lincoln St., cor Essex. Boston. Mass. 


William H. Colburn & Co, 

Investments 


68 Devonshire St. Boston, Mass. 


INDUSTRIAL DISEQUILIBRIUM 

(<Concluded from page 186) 

put and the marketing of their products, have little 
power to hold up the prices of their products. Pro¬ 
ducers’ control of the prices of one class of products and 
the lack of control by the producers of another class of 
products have thrown the price system out of adjust¬ 
ment and have caused an unbalanced development of 
industry.” 

Much of the economic legislation generated by the 
intense nationalistic feeling which developed during and 
after the War has been of a restrictive nature tending 
to throw the international industrial machine out of 
gear. Take sugar, for example. Japan, Italy, and other 
countries, formerly importers of this article, contrived, 
through import restrictions, to become much more 
nearly self-sufficing than they had previously been, with 
the result that there was a congestion of supplies in the 
open market. It is essential to the stability of world 
economy that each nation should adopt considerate 
policies in their commercial intercourse with others, 
especially if this intercourse is of long standing. After 
business has become adjusted to established tariffs and 
other political restrictions, changes in this legal frame¬ 
work may throw into disorder the whole complex system 
of international trade relations. 

Perhaps enough has been written to indicate the 
type of disturbance that is constantly threatening to 
interrupt the orderly progress of business. The severity 
of the present depressed condition of industry is due to 
the simultaneous operation of these and other less im¬ 
portant causes of derangement. To persons of a radical 
turn of mind, they may suggest the necessity for revolu¬ 
tionary changes of a socialistic nature, such as the 
abolition of competition and the substitution of social 
control after the manner of the U. S. S. R. But in the 
minds of the more conservative, an understanding of 
the underlying tendencies to maladjustment is more 
likely to evoke some practical ideas for the strengthen¬ 
ing of our economic system against the recurrence of 
another period of stagnation. 


THE HUMAN POWER PLANT 

(Concluded from page 162) 

but it is not the last word in this type of apparatus by 
any means. Certainly much more sensitive instruments, 
with wider frequency response, are needed for research 
into detail. Much is yet to be learned of the underlying 
causes of the phenomenon which is studied broadly in 
electrocardiography and the like. Instruments which will 
produce accurate records of the potential differences 
appearing in single cells, in nerve fibers and so on, may 
well lead to much of interest and value, and the work 
is proceeding intensely in many research laboratories 
of medicine, biology, and physiology. The physicist and 
the electrical engineer can cooperate best in this re¬ 
search by the supplying of tools and the analysis of the 
strictly physical aspects of the extremely complex 
phenomena involved. 
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H PREPARATORY SCHOOLS V 


BERKELEY PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

(Established 1907) 

Special Preparation for M.I.T. Half-year students admitted Feb. 1,1932. 
George Hopkinson, Principal 

Harry F. Cade, Jr., '28, Asst . Principal 

1089 Boylston Street, Boston Tel. Com. 9262 

NORTHWOOD SCHOOL 

In the heart of the Adirondacks. Under Lake Placid Club Education 
Foundation. Unusual success in college preparation. Emphasis on 
recreation that can be continued thruout life. Winter sports. Separate 
junior school for boys, 8 to 12. 

Ira A. Flinner, Ed.D., Director, Box T, Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 

California Preparatory School 

FOR BOYS 

Thorough training in scholarship and physical development. 
Junior College. College Preparation. Lower School. 

Athletics, Music, Riding, Swimming and Golf. 

Address, Thb Headmaster Box T Covina, California 

THE PEDDIE SCHOOL 

An endowed school, with emphasis on preparation for Board Examina¬ 
tions. Many graduates at M.I.T., Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and Dart¬ 
mouth. Exceptional equipment, 150-acre campus, all athletics, 9-hole 
golf course. 65th Year. 

Address: R. W. Swetland, LL.D., Headmaster 

Box T, Hightstown, New Jersey 

CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 

Founded 1828. The School that confines itself exclusively to the 
preparation of students for the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

Franklin T. Kurt, Principal, 553 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

THE POND SCHOOL 

Separate Instruction of Each Student. Supervised Study under 
Instructors. Training in the most effective Methods of Study and 
Concentration. Rapid and Thorough Preparation for College. 

W. McD. Pond, Headmaster, 42A Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Porter 1971 

DWIGHT SCHOOL 

72 Park Avenue, New York City 

College and Regents’ Preparation. 51st Year 

Ernest Greenwood, Headmaster 

RIVERDALE 

A Country School for Boys. Well-balanced program. One of the best 
college board records. Athletics. Student activities. Fire-proof dormi¬ 
tory. 24th year. For catalogue address 

FrankS. Hackett, Headmaster, Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL ACADEMY 

A Widely Recognized, Moderately Priced, Preparatory School. Whole¬ 
some School Life and Sports. Unusual Equipment and Location. 1200 
Boys prepared for college in the last 30 years. 

E. M. Hartman, Pd.D., Principal, Box 450, Lancaster, Pa. 

ROXBURY SCHOOL 

CHESHIRE, CONNECTICUT 

Roxbury combines the advantages of thorough scholastic training by 
small group instruction with those of organized school discipline. 

A. N. Sheriff, Headmaster 

HEBRON ACADEMY 

The Maine School for Boys. A College preparatory school of high 
standing. Graduates in 22 Colleges. Strong Faculty of thirteen men. 
Athletics for all. Finest school skating rink in America. Fine dormi¬ 
tories for all. 

Ralph L. Hunt, Principal, Hebron, Maine 

ST. JOHN’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

DANVERS, MASS. 

A Country School, Eighteen Miles from Boston. Preparing Catholic 
Boys for College and Technical School. Every Modern Facility for 
Student Life. For catalog or personal interview 

Write to Principal: St. John's Preparatory School, Danvers, Mass. 

HUNTINGTON SCHOOL FOR BOYS 

Five Forms. Special two-year course for entrance to M. I. T. 

Summer Session Send for catalogue 

Charles H. Sampson, Ed.M., Headmaster 

320 Huntington Ave., Boston Tel. Kenmore 1800 

THAYER ACADEMY 

Every year the Academy sends a group of students to Technology. 
Recognized by Technology alumni as an exceptionally good fitting 
school. Both day and boarding pupils accepted. For catalogue address 

Stacy B. Southworth, Headmaster, South Braintree, Massachusetts 

MANTER HALL SCHOOL 

71A Mt. Auburn Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

Founded in 1886. Intensive Preparation for College Entrance. New 
dormitory accommodations. Staff of well-known specialists with 
years of successful experience. 

TILTON SCHOOL 

Prepares thoroughly for Technical Institutions and Colleges. Well en¬ 
dowed, moderate rates, excellent facilities. Separate Junior School. 2J4 
Hours from Boston. 84th Year. Correspondence and inspection invited. 
Catalogue. T. W. Watkins, Headmaster, Tilton, N. H. 

MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 

An Endowed New England School with an excellent record in preparing 
boys for leading colleges. 25-acre elm-shaded campus. Athletic Fields. 
Gymnasium. Swimming Pool. For Illustrated Catalog Address: 

L. Ralston Thomas, Headmaster, 257-A Hope Street, Providence, R. I. 

WILLISTON ACADEMY 

An endowed school for boys whose parents desire the best in education 
and care at a reasonable cost. Preparation for all colleges. 

Junior School for young boys. Address 

Archibald V. Galbraith, Principal, Box T, Easthampton, Massachusetts 

NEW HAMPTON 

lllth year. A New Hampshire School for Boys. Six Modern Buildings. 
Thorough College Preparation. Junior Course in Business. Athletics 
for Every Boy. Moderate Tuition. Address 

Frederick Smith, A.M., Box 198, New Hampton, N. H. 

WORCESTER ACADEMY 

Samuel F. Holmes, Headmaster George D. Church. Registrar 

96th Year. 250 Boys. $1000-$1200. Unusually well equipped for Science 
and Mathematics. Kingsley Laboratory exclusively devoted to these two 
departments. Write for descriptive catalogue —Station 125, Worcester, Mass. 
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BAUSCH 
C LOMB 


INSTITUTE GAZETTE 

( Concluded, from pac/e 182) 


FOR. PRECISION 


In this machine age, 
industry must depend 
on metals for certain 
unvarying character¬ 
istics. The Bausch 8C 
Lomb Binocular Mi¬ 
croscope for metallur¬ 
gical analysis provides 
America’s industrial 
chemists with an aux¬ 
iliary analytical instru¬ 
ment. 




connection with a Hyatt light and an area in the side¬ 
walk. and a steam pipe to other property of the Institute. 

“Since these proceedings ended, a number of releases 
have been obtained from abutters of their rights to 
enforce the restrictions imposed by the Act of 1861. 
None of these releases affect the set back restrictions 
and the prohibition of use for mechanical or manufac¬ 
turing purposes imposed by the Act of 1903, and in a 
few cases special agreements were made by Technology. 

“ It was agreed with the owners of 73 Newbury Street 
and 93 and 95 Newbury Street, that no building on the 
Technology land should have a ‘service entrance’ on 
Newbury Street; with the owner of the land on the 
northwesterly corner of Clarendon and Boylston Streets 
that so much of the Technology land as lay within 130 
feet of the easterly side line of Clarendon Street should, 
with certain exceptions ami limitations, be subject to a 
special set back of 22 feet from Boylston Street, and that 
so much of the Technology land as lay within 120 feet of 
the northerly line of Boylston Street should be subject 
to a special set back of 20 feet from Clarendon Street ; 
with the owner of the land at the southwesterly corner 
of Berkeley and Boylston Streets (452-462 Boylston 
Street) mutually releasing all set back restrictions on 
Newbury and Boylston Streets; and with the owner of 
478 488 Boylston Street releasing the set back restric- 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS K 

JACKSON & MORELAND FAY, SPOFFORD & THORNDIKE 

Engineers Boston, Mass. 


ENGINEERS 

BOSTON > NEW YORK 


H. K. BARROWS, ’95 

M. Am. Soc. C.E. 

CONSULTING HYDRAULIC ENGINEER 
Hydro-electric developments — Water supplies. Reports , plans , 
supervision. Advice , appraisals. 

6 Beacon Street 1 Boston, Mass. 


Eadie, Freund and Campbell 

Consulting Engineers 

110 West Fortieth Street New York City 

PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS — EXAMINATIONS AND REPORTS 

Power, Heating, Ventilating, Electric, Plumbing, Sprinkler, Refriger¬ 
ating, Elevator Installations, etc., in Buildings and Industrial Plants 

J. K. Campbell, M. I. T. ’ll 

METCALF & EDDY, ENGINEERS 

HARRISON P. EDDY JOHN P. WENTWORTH, TO 

CHARLES W. SHERMAN, '90 HARRISON P. EDDY, JR., T7 

ALMON L. FALES ARTHUR L. SHAW, 09 

FRANK A. MARSTON E. SHERMAN CHASE, 06 

Water, Sewage, Drainage, Refuse and Industrial Waste Problems 
Laboratory 

Statler Building Boston, Mass. 

THOMAS B. BOOTH, '95 AMASA M. HOLCOMBE, '04 

JOSEPH Y. HOUGHTON, '26 

Emery, Booth, Varney, and Townsend 50 Congress St., Boston 
Emery, Booth, Varney, and Whittemore60E. 42 nd St., New York 
Emery, Booth, Varney, and Holcombe 900 fS r., Washington 

patent lawyers 


Merton L. Emerson 

Management Engineer 
Associated with 

Scovell, Wellington & Company 

Accountants — Engineers 

Boston New York Chicago 

ARCHIBALD H. SPAULDING, 14 PHILIP B. TERRY, T3 

SPAULDING-MOSS COMPANY 

‘ ‘ Re production S pedal ists 

Blue Prints Photostat Prints Planograph Prints 

BOSTON LIBerty 3000 


BRIDGES WATER SUPPLY AND SEWERAGE 

PORT AND TERMINAL WORKS 
FIRE PREVENTION 

INVESTIGATIONS DESIGNS 

SUPERVISION OF CONSTRUCTION 


STANLEY G. H. FITCH ’oo 

CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
of Patterson, Teele & Dennis 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 

AUDITS INVESTIGATIONS 

New York f Boston * Washington * Baltimore 


MAURICE A. REIDY 

Consulting Engineer 

STRUCTURAL DESIGNS FOUNDATIONS 

CONSTRUCTION CONSULTANT AND ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER 

Estimates and Appraisals 

44 SCHOOL STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


CHAS. T. MAIN, INC. 

ENGINEERS 

Industrial Buildings, Electrical, Steam and Hydraulic Engineering 
Valuations and Reports, Consulting Engineering 
201 Devonshire Street Boston, Mass. 

STARKWEATHER & BROADHURST 

INCORPORATED 

Engineers and Contractors for 
Power Plant Apparatus 

79 Milk Street BOSTON Tel. HANcock 4530 

Wni. G. Starkweather. M.E. John B. Starkweather, B.S. 

Cornell '91 M. I. T. '21 

EDWARD A. GRAUSTEIN 

Consulting Engineer 

Hydraulic — Structural — Civil — Hydroelectric Developments 
Investigations — Court Work — Design and Supervision 
Soils Testing Laboratory 

6 Beacon Street Boston 

George W. Fuller FlTI I UB & McClINTOCK F. G. Cunningham 

JR. McClintock rULLER tX IVILCUNIOUI. C. A. Emerson, Jr. 

engineers 

NEW YORK — 170 Broadway 
PHILADELPHIA — 42 South 15th Street 

Water Supply and Water Purification Investigation of Epidemics 

Sewerage and Sewage Disposal Garbage Collection and Dtspos ,1 

Disposal of Industrial Wastes Valuations of Public Utilities 
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Division of Industrial Cooperation and Research 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology + + + Cambridge 

RESEARCH 

Through this Division the Institute's Laboratories and 
the services of its Staff are made available for problems 
not adequately provided for in the usual equipment of 
consulting engineers and industrial research laboratories. 

Inquiries regarding the service should be addressed 
to the Division. 

PERSONNEL 

In the interest of Employers and of Alumni the 
Division maintains a List of Graduates with records of 
their experience and special qualifications for technical 
positions. 

There is kept also a List of Positions Open. 

Inquiries regarding the service should be addressed 
to the Personnel Department of the Division. 


Division of Industrial Cooperation and Research 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology + + + Cambridge 



M. I. T. NEWS BULLETIN 

Prepared by John J. Rowlands, Director, Institute News Service 


New Weather Studies 

TNAILY weather observations from the 
ground level to a height of more than 
three miles above Boston are being made 
by meteorologists of the Institute in an 
airplane equipped to record temperature, 
barometric pressure, and relative humid¬ 
ity. 

To carry out this work Technology 
purchased in November a Cessna cabin 
monoplane, powered with a 120 horse 
power Warner engine. The daily flights of 
this plane are part of a research program 
designed to gain new knowledge to aid in 
weather forecasting by measuring the 
variation of temperature and moisture at 
various altitudes in different air cur¬ 
rents. 

Professor C. G. A. Rossby, who is in 
charge of the Institute’s Division of 
Meteorology, hopes that these studies 
will develop improved methods of pro¬ 
cedure in recording certain weather data. 
The investigation also provides for com¬ 
prehensive studies of cloud formations and 
their connection with the vertical struc¬ 
ture of the atmosphere. For this purpose 
specially designed photographic equip¬ 
ment will be installed in the plane. 

The device used for registering tempera¬ 
ture, barometric pressure, and relative 
humidity is called a meteorograph. The 
readings are automatically and continu¬ 
ously recorded throughout the flight on a 
thin sheet of smoked aluminum foil on a 
revolving drum. The research plant has 
places for three passengers in addition to 
the pilot, and will be fitted with various 
scientific instruments for special weather 
studies. 

This program is under the immediate 
direction of Dr. K. O. Lange, who for 
several years has been engaged in similar 
activities for the Rhdn-Rossiten Gesellscbaft 
at Darmstadt, Germany, and also on 
the Wasserkuppe, the birthplace of the 
motorless airplane. During this time Dr. 
Lange took an active part in the develop¬ 
ment of the scientific basis for soaring 
and gliding flight. Daniel C. Sayre, 
'23, Assistant Professor of Aeronautical 
Engineering, is the research pilot of 
Technology’s flying laboratory. 

The daily weather flights are made in 
the morning from the East Boston Air¬ 
port. 

Changing Scenes 

"PLANS to make the Charles River 

Basin one of the most beautiful river 
parkways in the world were described by 
E. H. Rogers of the Boston Park Depart¬ 
ment, Metropolitan District Commis¬ 
sion, at a recent dinner meeting of the 
Technology Student Branch of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers. 


Mr. Rogers discussed plans for a great 
fill now being made on the Boston side of 
the Charles which calls for an extension 
of 115 feet from the present shore line and 
will necessitate a million and one-half 
cubic yards of filling. Two breaks will be 
made in this embankment, one for a boat 
haven protected by two breakwaters, to 
be constructed at the east end of the basin 
near the site of the Union Boat House. A 
second break will make possible a lagoon 
fronted by one breakwater, which will 
be joined to the shore by bridges. 

Complaints that the walls along the 
river fail to absorb the sidewash and so 
tend to make the water rough led to the 
elimination of walls in the new fill. 
Instead, its sides will slope gradually 
into the river. A park with by-paths, but 
without a roadway, will be made on the 
reclaimed land. 

Mr. Rogers also commented on the 
new underpass now nearing completion 
at the juncture of Memorial Drive and 
Massachusetts Avenue, a project ex¬ 
pected to do much toward facilitating 
traffic on these two important arteries. 

The Charles River Basin when com¬ 
pleted will be comparable to the famous 
river parkway of Hamburg, Germany, 
after which it is being patterned, because 
of the great similarity of the two in area 
and division. 

Unemployment Relief 

'"pHE students of the Institute, acting 

through the Executive Committee of 
the Institute Committee, undergraduate 
governing body of Technology, made a 
contribution of $500 for Cambridge un¬ 
employment relief on November 25. 
This donation was made following a 
meeting of student delegates from the 
various educational institutions in Cam¬ 
bridge with the Executive Committee of 
the Cambridge Unemployment Relief 
Committee, of which Mr. Edwin H. Hall 
is chairman. The contribution from the 
students of the Institute comes from funds 
which have been set aside for undergrad¬ 
uate activities, and thus represents dona¬ 
tions from every student at Technology. 

Donald B. Gilman ’32, of Quincy, Presi¬ 
dent of the Senior Class and of the Insti- 
tuteCommittee,and Carroll L. Wilson ’32, 
of Rochester, N. Y., Treasurer of the In¬ 
stitute Committee, presented the donation 
to the Cambridge Unemployment Relief 
Committee on behalf of the under¬ 
graduates of Technology. 

Faculty Club Dinner 

'T'HE annual fall dinner meeting of the 

Faculty Club for members, their 
wives, and friends was held at Walker 
Memorial on the evening of November 


18, with Mr. Walter Humphreys, '97, 
Secretary of the Corporation, as chief 
speaker. "TheTraditions and History of 
the Institute" was the subject of his 
address. 

Other speakers of the evening included 
Professor James F. Norris, who told of a 
walking trip made through Europe last 
summer, and Professor Frederick K. 
Morris, who described the Carlsbad 
Caverns in Bohemia. President and Mrs. 
Karl T. Compton and Professor Dean 
Peabody, Jr., '10, President of the Faculty 
Club, and Mrs. Peabody were guests of 
honor at the dinner. 

Commencing his address with the 
founding of the Institute by William 
Barton Rogers, Mr. Humphreys sketched 
the high lights of Institute history 
through the administrations of John D. 
Runkle, Francis A. Walker, James M. 
Crafts, Henry S. Pritchett, Arthur A. 
Noyes, '86, and Richard C. Maclaurin. 

Lantern-slide pictures of former Insti¬ 
tute presidents, and of buildings, stu¬ 
dents, and laboratories of their time, 
added much to the interest of Mr. 
Humphreys' story. Also included in his 
outline was an interesting account of the 
origin and significance of Technology 
traditions. 

The Tech Cabin 

PRESIDENT and Mrs. Compton, several 

members of the Institute Faculty, and 
officials of the Technology Christian 
Association spent the week-end of 
November 14 at the Tech Cabin at Lake 
Massapoag. 

Among those who visited the cabin 
were Mr. and Mrs. Horace S. Ford; 
Professor and Mrs. William P. Ryan,'18; 
Professor and Mrs. Leicester F. Hamil¬ 
ton,'14; Mr. Wallace M. Ross, Secretary 
of the Technology Christian Association, 
and Mrs. Ross; Mr. Pennell N. Abom, 
Employment Secretary, and Mrs. Abom; 
Mr. Frank L. Locke, '86, Personnel 
Director, and Mrs. Locke; and Mr. Percy 
R. Ziegler, '00, President of the Advisory 
Board of the T. C. A. 

The Tech Cabin has become increas¬ 
ingly popular with Institute groups and 
has been occupied practically every week¬ 
end since the opening of school. 

On Earthquakes 

pROFESSOR Kioji Suyehiro, Director 

of the Earthquake Research Institute 
of the Tokyo Imperial University, deliv¬ 
ered a series of lectures on earthquake 
investigations at the Institute last month. 

The first of these lectures, ' 'Earthquake 
Research,” was delivered on November 
30, and on December 1 Professor Suyehiro 
spoke on engineering seismometry, a 
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subject of great interest to engineers 
because of the need for new knowledge of 
the effects of earthquakes on engineering 
and building structures. “Vibrations of 
Buildings Caused by Earthquakes” was 
the subject of the third lecture, which 
was given on December 2. 

Professor Suyehiro is one of the leading 
investigators in earthquake research and 
has written numerous papers on various 
aspects of the subject. 


National Research Council 
Meeting 

''TECHNOLOGY was well represented 
at the fourth annual meeting and 
conference of the National Research 
Council’s Committee on Electrical Insu¬ 
lation held at Harvard University on 
November 13 and 14. 

Dr. Compton addressed the conference 
dinner meeting at the Faculty Club on 
“The Distribution of Electricity in 
Molecules." Professor F. G. Keyes, 
Head of the Department of Chemistry, 
spoke on ’ ‘Dielectric Constant and Molec¬ 
ular Interaction," and Professor John C. 
Slater, Head of the Department of 
Physics, discussed “Molecular Structure 
and Valence." Professors J. C. Bals- 
baugh,’24, and P. H. Moon,’27, of the 
Department of Electrical Engineering 
presented two papers, one on “A Preci¬ 
sion Bridge for the Measurement of the 
Power Factor of Small Oil Samples,” 
and another on "The Power Factor of 
Air Condensers.” "The Dielectric Analo¬ 
gies of Ferromagnetism” was the subject 
of a discussion by Professor Hans Muller 
of the Department of Physics. 

President Compton in the course of his 
address discussed the electrical effect of 
placing any insulating material, solid, 
liquid, or gaseous, between charged metal 
electrodes, and the information thereby 
gained concerning the electrical constitu¬ 
tion of the individual molecules of the 
insulator. 

"This introduction of an insulator 
causes a reduction in the voltage differ¬ 
ence between the electrodes,” Dr. Comp¬ 
ton stated. “By observing the amount of 
this voltage reduction at two different 
temperatures, it is possible to calculate 
with what average degree of firmness the 
electrons in these molecules are held to 
their normal positions, and also to calcu¬ 
late how far the ’center of gravity’ of the 
electrons in the molecule is from the ’cen¬ 
ter of gravity’ of the positively charged 
nuclei. 

"It is thus found, for example, that 
molecules of ammonia, water, and 
hydrochloric acid are electric doublets; 
that is, are the electrical analogue of 
magnets, having positive and negative 
poles, whereas oxygen, ordinary insulat¬ 
ing oils and benzene are non-polar, that 
is, electrically symmetrical. Many im¬ 
portant electrical properties of insulating 
materials are due to these polar or non¬ 
polar characteristics of the molecules. 
The information given by these studies is 
also valuable in testing theories of molec¬ 
ular structure and especially in determin¬ 
ing the choice between rival theories.” 


Professor P. Debye of Leipzig, Ger¬ 
many, formerly a visiting lecturer in 
physics at Technology, was credited by 
Dr. Compton with the first interpretation 
of these electrical phenomena. 

According to Dr. Compton, Debye 
showed that two things happen when the 
insulator is placed in an electric field: that 
the electricity shifts its position in the 
molecules, and that the molecules them¬ 
selves tend to turn around if they are 
electric doublets. Since Debye first 
promulgated his theory, the study of 
molecular structure by such methods has 
been actively carried on all over the 
world. 

Professor Debye will return to the 
Institute next spring to take part in 
scientific conferences in connection with 
the opening of the new research labora¬ 
tories of chemistry and physics. 

A Tribute to Professor Sedgwick 

T"\R. SAMUEL C. PRESCOTT, ’94, 
Head of the Department of Biology 
and Public Health at the Institute, de 
livered the principal address at the dedi¬ 
cation exercises of the William Thompson 
Sedgwick Junior High School at West 
Hartford, Conn., on the evening of 
November 13. As an intimate friend and 
close associate of Professor Sedgwick 
during his years at Technology, Dr. 
Prescott paid high tribute to the character 
and accomplishments of the founder of 
the Institute’s Department of Biology, 
to whom the new building was dedicated. 

"I feel sure," said Dr. Prescott, "that 
no monument which could have been 
erected would so adequately represent 
Professor Sedgwick’s many-sided activi¬ 
ties as teacher, patriotic public servant, 
and worker for the great cause of human 
welfare. Certainly none would have been 
more pleasing to him. On the other hand, 
I am equally sure that this community 
and this state could not have selected a 
native son who is more worthy of such 
eminence, or who has more nobly won 
enduring regard, admiration,and honor.” 

William Thompson Sedgwick’s boy¬ 
hood was spent in West Hartford and 
Farmington. He attended the Hartford 
High School, and after graduation en¬ 
tered the Sheffield Scientific School at Yale 
University, where he prepared for the 
study of medicine. He was graduated in 
the class of 1877, and spent the following 
two years in medical study. He later ac¬ 
cepted a fellowship at the then new Johns 
Hopkins University at Baltimore and 
received the degree of Doctor of Philos¬ 
ophy in 1881. After two years on the 
teaching staff of Johns Hopkins, Dr. 
Sedgwick came to the Institute for the 
purpose of creating a department of biol¬ 
ogy. He soon found that the field for his 
special gifts lay in the promotion of 
research and instruction in public health. 

“It is due largely to his painstaking 
and careful work,” said Professor Pres¬ 
cott, "that the public became apprised 
of the dangers to health from illuminating 
gas, from impure water, from uncon¬ 
trolled disposal of waste, from unclean 
and impure milk supplies and from over¬ 


crowded and unsanitary conditions. He 
was one of the first scientists in Amer¬ 
ica to recognize the importance of the 
discoveries of those minute and invisible 
organisms known as bacteria, and he 
greatly advanced the researches necessary 
to develop methods for their detection 
and control. He was, in fact, a pioneer in 
public health, as a trio of his devoted 
admirers characterized him in a book 
written in tribute to his great human 
service. 

"As Biologist to the State Department 
of Health in the important period from 
1886 to 1896, he took a large share of the 
labor of organizing and developing the 
laboratories, research staffs, and special 
investigations which were carried on in 
Massachusetts during this period, and 
which commanded not merely local but 
universal attention because of their 
fundamental importance and great signifi¬ 
cance to human welfare. 

"Perhaps Professor Sedgwick’s greatest 
single contribution to sanitary science 
came as a result of his brilliant study 
of great epidemics of typhoid fever 
which ravaged certain Massachusetts 
cities in 1892. The toll of life from these 
pestilences was appalling, yet he braved 
the dangers and by personal gathering 
of facts and then applying his keenly 
analytical mind to their study, he 
worked out the method of investigation, 
their cause and thus the means of their 
control. As a result of these investigations 
he has been called the Father of Epidemi¬ 
ology. When one bears in mind that the 
diseases of this type literally slew their 
many thousands yearly before this work, 
the really heroic quality of this con¬ 
structive service is apparent.” 

Professor Prescott touched upon Profes¬ 
sor Sedgwick’s service to the City of 
Boston, to the Town of Brookline, 
Simmons College, Sharon Sanatorium, 
and Faulkner Hospital. He told of his 
contributions to the many scientific 
groups in which he held high place, and 
to the United States as a member of the 
Advisory Board of the Public Health 
Service. 

“But it is William Thompson Sedg¬ 
wick, the warm-hearted, great-souled 
man, who was always ready to give wise 
and kindly encouragement and advice, 
and to lend a helping hand, that we wish 
to recall tonight, ’ ’ said Professor Prescott. 
"Those traits which so endeared him to 
his intimates in his undergraduate days 
— his humor, his sympathy and under¬ 
standing, and his fairness, consideration, 
and desire to help those less fortunate 
than himself — endured and expanded 
throughout his life. These, together 
with his remarkable gift of imparting 
knowledge and a wise, sane philosophy 
of the conduct of life, made him the ideal 
teacher, and he inspired his students with 
the love of learning and the desire to be 
useful members of society. In turn, he 
received from them an homage amounting 
almost to hero worship. 

“He took great interest and believed 
thoroughly in the public schools, and 
spent hours with teachers and principals, 
discussing their problems and suggesting 
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methods for improvement. I think he 
was convinced that the public school 
was destined to be the agency through 
which the general level of physical wel¬ 
fare and thus of public health was to be 
raised, and also that it should tend to 
counteract the dangers of radicalism 
and false doctrine and emphasize clear 
thinking, patriotism, and good citizen¬ 
ship. 

“Professor Sedgwick’s influence can 
briefly be expressed by the statement of 
one of his pupils who wrote of him, ‘He 
taught me to know good work and to 
despise poor work, to struggle for the 
truth and to demolish superficiality and 
cant. He gave me a point of view which 
has carried me through everything I have 
attempted to do and which I expect will 
carry me on to the very end.’ Could any 
teacher ask to do more? 

“It is most fitting that in this happy 
way the name of William Sedgwick will 
stand before the youth of this community 
as the representative of an ideal of char¬ 
acter and service to which they may 
aspire. May something of his great spirit, 
his faith in humanity, and his patriotic 
zeal pervade these walls and keep warm 
and vital the conception of education 
which was his — a fuller knowledge 
of the world about us, an acceptance of 
the opportunities for self-advancement, 
an appreciation of the things that add to 
the enrichment of life, and most of all, a 
help toward the evolution of sound and 
enduring principles of the conduct of life 
in all its human relations and to our 
community and our country.” 


In the early days of his work in Es- 
thonia, Mr. Gott helped to establish 
30 schools which served the children 
of thousands of Russian refugees. This 
was followed by the establishment of 
Y. M. C. A. centers in leading cities, 
smaller towns, and student communities. 
The appreciation of the Esthonian people 
for Mr. Gott’s service was expressed by a 
celebration held in his honor on the tenth 
anniversary of his arrival in the country, 
at which time he was decorated by the 
Government. 

Mr. Gott was born in Gloucester, 
Mass., and was educated at Technol¬ 
ogy. He entered social work with the 
Y. M. C. A. of Boston in 1913. 

Undergraduate Elections 

"PDWARD J. COLLINS, Roxbury, was 
chosen President of the Class of 
’35 at elections held on November 10. 
Arthur I. Zich, Allston, was elected 
Vice-President; G. Peter Grant, Plan- 
dome, N. Y., Secretary; and Chester E. 
Bond, Everett, Treasurer. Henry F. King 
of Arlington and John W. Hunt of Brook¬ 
lyn, Conn., were selected to represent the 
freshmen on the Institute Committee, 
while Richard L. Shaw and John E. 
Tyler, both of Newton, were elected to 
Executive Committee membership. 

Collins, the new freshman President, 
is a graduate of the Mechanic Arts High 
School in Roxbury, and before coming 
to the Institute attended Loyola College. 
Vice-President Zich prepared for Tech¬ 
nology at the Public Latin School in 
Allston. 


Herbert S. Gott on World Affairs 

npHE work of 15 years spent in the 

social reconstruction of war-torn 
Europe was described by Herbert S. Gott 
TO in an address given under the auspices 
of the Technology Christian Association 
on November 23. Mr. Gott, for 11 
years National Secretary of the Young 
Men's Christian Association in Esthonia, 
spoke before students and faculty mem¬ 
bers at the Institute on the subject, ' ‘Re¬ 
building a Nation." 

As guest of honor at a dinner given by 
the Advisory Board of the Technology 
Christian Association and attended by 
President Compton and other officials of 
the Institute, Mr. Gott described some 
of his personal experiences in Russia, 
Esthonia, and Manchuria. He also 
addressed a luncheon meeting of the 
Faculty Club. 

During the World War Mr. Gott and 
his family were sent by the American 
Y. M. C. A. to Siberia for service among 
prisoners of war and later with the 
Russian Army. In 1920 he went to 
Esthonia to work with leaders there in 
developing a national Y. M. C. A. move¬ 
ment. He was under fire for eight days 
during the Russian Revolution, and 
finally escaped with his family from 
Irkutsk to Yokohama. Returning to 
Irkutsk, he was driven out a second time. 
He then went to Harbin and at the close 
of the war organized a Y. M. C. A. for 
refugees in that city. 


Professor Horwood 

A/TURRAY P. HORWOOD, T6, Asso- 
ciate Professor of the Department of 
Biology and Public Health at the Insti¬ 
tute, was recently made a member of the 
Committee on Housing and the Com¬ 
munity, a division of President Hoover's 
Conference on Home Owning and Home 
Building. 

Dr. Calvin W. Rice Honored 

TPHE dinner given in New York on 
-*■ December 3 by the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers in honor of Dr. 
Calvin W. Rice, Secretary of the Society 
for the past 25 years, had particular 
significance to Technology. Dr. Rice, a 
graduate of the Institute in the Class of 
1890, was made an honorary member of 
the Society, one of its highest honors, in 
recognition of his long and valuable 
service. The presentation was made by 
Dr. John R. Freeman, of Providence, 
a member of the Class of 1876, and Presi¬ 
dent Karl T. Compton delivered the 
address in which tribute was paid to 
Dr. Rice's distinguished career in engi¬ 
neering. 

Dr. Rice is a native of New England. 
He was born in Winchester, Mass., 
received his early education in the public 
schools of Boston, and then entered 
Technology. Following his graduation in 
1890 , Dr. Rice was engaged for 16 years 


as an electrical engineer, hydraulic engi¬ 
neer, and mining engineer in various parts 
of the country, as an employee of the 
General Electric Company, the Ana¬ 
conda Copper Company, the New York 
Edison Company, and as an independent 
consultant. 

Dr. Rice became Secretary of the Ameri¬ 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers in 
1906, since which time the membership 
of the organization has increased from 
2,500 to 20,000, with student branches 
and local sections throughout the coun¬ 
try. The society holds the remarkable 
record of having nearly 10% of its total 
membership actively engaged on work 
under the auspices of its committees on 
publication, on research, on standardiza¬ 
tion and codes, on the development of the 
various aspects of mechanical engineer¬ 
ing as an art, on international relation¬ 
ships, and on the code of ethics for the 
profession. 

In addition to this remarkable organi¬ 
zation, Dr. Rice is credited with a major 
part in inducing Andrew Carnegie to 
build the great engineering societies’ 
building in New York, which serves as 
the cooperative headquarters of the four 
great engineering organizations. 

Popular Science Lectures 

npHE annual series of Popular Science 

Lectures given under the auspices of 
the Society of Arts at Technology opened 
on December 13, with an address on 
“Light and the World of Atoms." The 
lecture was delivered by Dr. George R. 
Harrison, Professor of Physics, and was 
illustrated with slides, models, and 
experiments. 

"Airships — America Steps Ahead 
With the Akron” will be the subject of 
the second lecture of the series, to be 
delivered by Dr. Richard H. Smith T8, 
Professor of Aeronautical Engineering, 
on January 17. Dr. John W. M. Bunker, 
Professor of Biochemistry and Physiol¬ 
ogy, will discuss "Light and Life” in a 
lecture on February 14. The concluding 
address of the series will be given on 
March 13, by Dr. Wayne B. Nottingham, 
Assistant Professor of Physics, on “Elec¬ 
trons at Work in Pure and Applied 
Science.” 

Departmental Lectures and Col- 
loquia 

Mathematics 

Lectures. — "History of Differential 
Geometry,” Professor D. J. Struik, 
November and December weekly. 

Electrical Engineering 

Colloquia. — "The Development in 
Problems of High-Speed Cable Teleg¬ 
raphy,” Mr. G. A. Randall, Research 
Department, Western Union Telegraph 
Company, November 2 and 3. 

"Problems of Street Lighting Design,” 
Mr. C. A. B. Halvorson, Consulting 
Engineer, and Mr. E. M. Crawford, both 
of the General Electric Company, Novem¬ 
ber 16 and 17. 
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"Engineering Cost Studies,'’Mr. F. M. 
Carhart '05, of the firm of Jackson and 
Moreland, November 23 and 24. 

Physics and Physical Chemistry 

Colloquia. — “New Developments in 
Sonic Direction Finding, ’' Professor G. W. 
Pierce; "Some Thermodynamic Specu¬ 
lations," Professor P. W. Bridgman; 
Harvard University, November 2. 

"Survey of Current Problems in Geo¬ 
physics,” Professor L. B. Slichter; 
"Displacement Interferometry as a 
Method of Measuring Simultaneously the 
Refractive Index and Dispersion of a 
Gas," Dr. C. E. Bennett, November 5. 

“The Big Electromagnet at Paris,” 
Professor N. H. Black; “Recent Develop¬ 
ments in the Technique of High Voltage 
and High Voltage X-rays,” Dr. Egon 
Lorenz; Harvard University, Novem¬ 
ber 9. 

"The Use of Vacuum Tubes as Elec¬ 
trometers,” Professor E. L. Chaffee'07; 
"Isotopes and Band Spectra,” Dr. J. L. 
Dunham; Harvard University, Novem¬ 
ber 16. 

"Color Effects in Ceramic Glazes,” 
Professor F. H. Norton'18; “New Re¬ 
searches on Hyperfine Structure," Dr. 
John Wulff; Technology-Harvard Uni¬ 
versity, November 18. 

"Recent Progress in the Study of Cos¬ 
mic Rays,” Dr. Ralph D. Bennett; 

' ‘Rectifying Action of Cuprous Oxide 


in Contact with Other Metals,” Dr. 
J. M. Ide; Harvard University, Novem¬ 
ber 30. 

"Report on the Chicago Meeting of 
the American Physical Society,” Professor 
W. B. Nottingham, December 3- 

Lectures. — "The Theory and Practice 
of the Vacuum Tube Electrometer,” 
Professor W. B. Nottingham, before the 
Technology Physical Society, Novem¬ 
ber 3. 

"An Attempt Toward a Closer Corre¬ 
lation of Classical and Wave Mechanics," 
Dr. Lloyd A. Young; Harvard University, 
November 10. 

“Ether Drift Experiments,” Professor 
Dayton C. Miller, of the Case School of 
Applied Science; Harvard University, 
November 19. 

“The Spectrum of Nova Pictoris,” 
Mr. H. Spencer Jones, His Majesty’s 
Astronomer, Cape of Good Hope, 
Astronomical Colloquium; Harvard Uni¬ 
versity, November 19. 

“The Hydrogen Molecule Problem,” 
Mr. N. Rosen'29, at Theoretical Seminar, 
December 2. 

"The Measurement and Calculation of 
Heats of Absorption,” Professor L. J. 
Gillespie, at Physical Chemistry Confer¬ 
ence, December 3. 

“The Rates of Pyrolysis of Certain 
Ethers of Triphenyl Carbinol;” "The 
Cracking Temperatures of Certain Esters 
of Triphenylacetic Acid," Mr. A. Cress- 


well, at Joint Conference of Inorganic, 
Organic, and Physical Chemistry, Novem¬ 
ber 5. 

"Conductivity of Sodium Potassium 
Amides in Liquid Ammonia,” Dr. W. W. 
Hawes, at Joint Conference of Inorganic, 
Organic, and Physical Chemistry, Novem¬ 
ber 19. 

William Thompson Sedgwick 
Memorial Lecture 

npHE ninth annual William Thompson 

Sedgwick memorial lecture was deliv¬ 
ered at the Institute on December 1 by 
Dr. Henry E. Sigerist, of the Institute for 
the History of Medicine, University of 
Leipzig, Germany. Dr. Sigerist discussed 
"The Philosophy of Hygiene.” 

The Sedgwick Memorial Lectureship 
was established for the purpose of com¬ 
memorating the services of William 
Thompson Sedgwick to the cause of 
biology and public health. The lectures 
are given annually under the auspices of 
Technology’s department of biology, 
which he created, and are delivered by 
men distinguished in some subject con¬ 
cerning biology and public health. 

Among the members of the committee 
in charge of the lectureship are Dr. 
Samuel C. Prescott'94, Head of the 
Department of Biology and Public 
Health, and Professor Clair E. Turner'17, 
of the same department. 


Dec. 5 
Dec. 12 
Dec. 15 
Dec. 19 
Dec. 13 
Jan. IS 
Feb. 13 
Feb. 19 
Feb. 20 
Feb. 26 
Mar. 2 

Dec. 5 
Dec. 9 
Dec. 12 
Dec. 15 
Dec. 19 
Jan. 9 
Jan. 13 
Jan. 16 
Feb. 17 
Feb. 19 
Feb. 20 
Feb. 24 
Feb. 27 
Mar. 2 
Mar. 5 


Dec. 9 
Dec. 12 
Dec. 18 
Jan. 6 
Jan. 13 
Jan. 16 
Jan. 30 
Feb. 9 
Feb. 17 
Feb. 19 
Feb. 26 

Dec. 18 
Jan. 9 
Jan. 15 
Feb. 6 
Feb. 16 


TEAM SCHEDULES 

of the 

M. I. T. Athletic Association for 1931-1932 


VARSITY BASKETBALL 
Newport Naval 
Open 

Rnode Island State 
Clark University 
Harvard 
Brown 

Lowell Textile 
Pratt Institute 
Stevens Institute 
New Hampshire 
Tufts College 

FRESHMAN BASKETBALL 

Open 

Open 

Wentworth 
Rhode Island 
Harvard 
Dean 

Boy’s Club 

Brown 

Andover 

Dartmouth 

Tabor 

Worcester 

Tilton 

Tufts 

Dummer 

HOCKEY 

Harvard 

Princeton 

Boston University 

Northeastern 

Brae Burn 

Williams 

New Hampshire 

Amherst 

Dartmouth 

Northeastern 

Brown 


WRESTLING 


Harvard 

Yale 

Tufts 

Army 

Brown 


Home 

Away 

Home 

Away 

Home 

Home 

Home 

Away 

Home 

Away 


Home 

Away 

Away 

Away 

Home 

Home 

Away 

Home 

Away 

Away 

Home 

Away 

Away 

Home 

Away 

Home 

Home 

Away 

Away 

Away 

Away 

Away 

Home 

Away 

Home 

Away 

Away 

Away 

Away 


Feb. 19 

Norwich 

Home 

Apr. 30 

Freshmen vs. Andover 

Away 

Feb. 25 

Open 


May 6-7 

Greater Boston Meet 

Harvard 

Feb. 27 

Brooklyn Poly 

Away 

May 14 

W’esleyan 

Away 

Mar. 2 

Boston University 

Home 

May 20-21 N. E. Intercollegiates 

Away 

Mar. 5 

Springfield 

Home 


BOXING 


Mar. 11- 

12 N. E. I. W. A. 


Jan. 16 

Army 

Away 


FRESHMAN WRESTLING 


Feb. 3 

New Hampshire 

Away 

Dec. 18 

Harvard 

Away 

Feb. 15 

Syracuse 

Home 


Yale 


Feb. 20 

Coast Guard 

Away 


Tufts 


Feb. 27 

Harvard 

Home 

Feb. 5 

Taft 


Mar. 5 

Dartmouth 

Away 

Feb. 16 

Brown 

Away 

Mar. 18 

Intercollegiates 

Syracuse 

Feb. 19 

Bucksport 

Home 


FRESHMAN BOXING 


Mar. 5 

Springfield 

Home 

Feb. 3 

New Hampshire 

Away 


SWIMMING 


Feb. 13 

Yale 

Away 

Jan. 9 

Amherst 

Home 

Feb. 27 

Harvard 

Home 

Jan. 13 

Harvard 

Away 


GYM 


Jan. 16 

Brown 

Away 

Feb. 12 

Navy 

Home 

reb. 12 

Williams 

Away 

Feb. 20 

Bowdoin 

Away 

f*eb. 13 

R. P. I. 

Away 

Feb. 27 



Feb. 20 

Dartmouth 

Away 


N. Y. U. 


Feb. 22 

Boston University 

Away 

Mar. 5 


Away 

Feb. 27 

Bowdoin 

Home 

Mar. 12 

Dartmouth 

Away 

Mar. 5 

Wesleyan 

Away 

Mar. 19 

Springfield and Army 

Home 

Mar. 11- 

12 N. E. I. S. A. 


Mar. 26 

Open 



FRESHMAN SWIMMING 


Apr. 2 

Intercollegiates 

Away 

Jan. 13 

Harvard 

Away 


LACROSSE 


Jan. 16 

Brown 

Away 

Apr. 2 

Boston Lacrosse Club 

Home 

Feb. 20 

Dean Academy 

Away 

Apr. 8 

Harvard 

Home 

Feb. 27 

Bowdoin 

Home 

Apr. 15 

Brown 

Home 

Mar. 3 

Brookline High 

Away 

Apr. 28 

Boston University 

Home 

Mar. 12 

Dartmouth 

Away 

Apr. 30 

New Hampshire 

Home 

Mar. 19 

Open 


May 7 

Boston Lacrosse Club 

Home 

Mar. 26 

Boy’s Club 


May 14 

Dartmouth 

Away 


TRACK 


May 21 

Navy 

Away 

Jan. 16 

Andover (Freshmen) 

Away 


TENNIS 


Jan. 23 

B. C. Practice Meet 


Apr. 16 

Harvard 

Away 

Jan. 30 

K. of C. Meet Boston Garden 

Apr. 20 

Williams 

Home 

Feb. 6 

Millrose Games 

Away 

Apr. 29 

Tufts 

Away 

Feb. 13 

B. A. A. Games 

Arena 

Apr. 30 

Amherst 

Away 

Feb. 20 

University Club Games 

Garden 

May 6 

Boston University 

Away 

Feb. 20 

Freshmen vs. Dartmouth 


May 7 

Holy Cross 

Away 

Feb. 27 

Interclass Indoor Meet 


May 11 

Boston College 

Away 

Mar. 5 

I. C. A. A. A. A. Meet 

Away 

May 13 

Wesleyan 

Away 

Apr. 9 

Spring Interclass Meet 


May 14 

Brown 

Away 

Apr. 30 

Penn Relays 

Away 

May 20 

Dartmouth 

Away 









ADVERSARIA 


Honored 

CL Ernest A. Grunsfeld, Jr. ’18, by re¬ 
ceiving the medal of the Chicago Chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects. 
This medal was given in recognition of 
the plans he drew for the $1,000,000 
structure in Grant Park. Mr. Grunsfeld 
was also the designer of the Adler 
Planetarium. 

Elected 

<1 Sanford E. Thompson '88, to the Presi¬ 
dency of the Taylor Society, which is "an 
international society to promote the 
science and the art of administration and 
of management.” Mr. Thompson has also 
been made a member of the National 
Association of Manufacturers' Committee 
on the 1932 platform on American In¬ 
dustry, and a member of the Elimination 
of Waste Committee on the National 
Construction Conference. Aside from 
these honors, Mr. Thompson received a 
formal invitation from President Hoover 
to attend the President's Conference on 
Home Building and Home Ownership. 

C. George E. Hale '90, to the Presidency 
of the International Council of Scientific 
Unions, the new name for the Interna¬ 
tional Research Council. 

Presented 

CL To the Alumni Association of M. I. T. 
a watercolor, executed by the late Ed¬ 
mund W. Kingsbury '83. This gift comes 
from his widow, Mrs. Helen O. Kings¬ 
bury. 

CL To the Maryland State Conservation 
Department, by Mrs. T. Coleman du Pont, 
The Tech , $100,OCX) steam yacht belonging 
to her late husband (’84J. This is to be 
used as the flagship of the patrol fleet 
in the protection of Maryland's oyster 
beds. 

Appointed 

CL Louis S. Cates ’02, to head a committee 
of the American Mining Congress. This 
committee has been formed to consider 
steps for stabilization of the mining 
industry. 

CL Frederick L. Gamage, Jr., ’17, acting 
headmaster of Pawling School, by his 
father, Dr. Frederick L. Gamage, the 
founder of the school. 

CL William J. Miller '22, Head of the 
Electrical Engineering Department of the 
University of North Carolina. 

Spoke 

CL Karl T. Compton, President of the 
Institute, at the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi¬ 
neers on December 2. 


CL James I. Banash'06, before the Ameri¬ 
can Hospital Association, Toronto, on 
October 1. Mr. Banash, who is Vice- 
President of the National Safety Council, 
read a paper on "The Widening Field of 
Oxygen Therapy. ’ ’ 

CL Harold S. Osborne '08, before the 
San Antonio section of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, on 
November 24. Mr. Osborne, who is a 
noted transmission engineer for the Amer¬ 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Company 
in New York City, spoke on "Interna¬ 
tional Telephone Service.” 

CL Stuart D. Chase TO, at the Louisville 
(Ky.) Public Forum, on November 22, 
on "Nemesis of American Business.” 

Invented 

CL By Alfred L. Loomis, Life Member of 
the Corporation, and Dr. E. Newton Har¬ 
vey of Princeton University, a new type 
of microscope. With this instrument 
biologists will be able to observe, for 
the first time, the changes taking place 
within living cells when they are whirled 
about at speeds between 10,000 and 12,000 
revolutions a minute. The principle of 
the microscope is somewhat similar to 
that of a motion picture projector. It 
transmits to the eye a series of images 
with such regularity and rapidity that 
they blend into a steady, continuous pic¬ 
ture. Hitherto scientists have been un¬ 
able to witness and measure the various 
steps in the deformation of cells and in 
the movement of particles within them 
when the cells were whirled rapidly. 
Now, with the new microscope, the ob¬ 
server is presented a clear, steady picture 
of it throughout the process. 

Written 

CL By Francis R. Hart '89, a book "The 
Seige of Havana," published by Hough¬ 
ton Mifflin Company. Mr. Hart is a Life 
Member of the Corporation and a mem¬ 
ber of its Executive Committee. 

CL By Charles H. Porter'02, an article 
entitled "A Comparison of Public and 
Private Electric Utilities in Massachu¬ 
setts.” This was published in the No¬ 
vember issue of the Journal of Land and 
Public Utility Economics. 

C. By Otto C. Lorenz '18, an article en¬ 
titled "Time Sales in the Furniture 
Trade,” published in the November issue 
of Furniture Index. 

CL By David O. Woodbury '21, a book 
"Communication,” published by Dodd 
Mead and Company. 

Concerning Dr. Try on’s Trip 

C George R. Norton '07, of San Fran¬ 
cisco, sent in the following letter about 
Dr. Tryon, Director of Admissions at the 

(v) 


Institute, who is now visiting schools 
and colleges in the west: “We feel that 
you will be interested in the details of 
Dr. Tryon’s visit to Northern California 
and I am writing to acquaint you with 
them. 

"The original plan included a trip to 
Reno, Nev., prior to the California con¬ 
tacts, but when Dr. Tryon arrived in Sac¬ 
ramento Sunday night, November 15, he 
decided not to go on to Reno because the 
super-efficiency of the Alumni in Oregon 
had arranged so many contacts for him up 
there that he was badly in need of a rest. 
Instead of going from Sacramento to Reno 
and returning to Sacramento as he had 
planned, he secluded himself in a hotel 
in Stockton for a few days' rest and can¬ 
celled his Sacramento engagement which 
was at the Junior College, on Tuesday, 
November 17. We got in touch with him 
from San Francisco when we found this 
out and learned that he would proceed 
with the program arranged on Wednes¬ 
day, the 18th, which was a visit to the 
Modesto Junior College being conducted 
there by Fred Harvey'93 who lives near 
Stockton and had volunteered to attend 
to the contacts nearby. 

“On Thursday, November 19, he vis¬ 
ited the College of the Pacific at Stockton 
and was picked up that afternoon at three 
o'clock by the writer according to ar¬ 
rangements made by telephone. He came 
to San Francisco that evening. 

“Friday, November 20, we first called 
on the deputy superintendent of schools 
in San Francisco to outline details' for 
San Francisco school contacts and then 
kept an appointment at the San Mateo 
Junior College, 17 miles south of San 
Francisco, where he met a group of eight 
men teachers particularly interested in 
University work. After this contact. Dr. 
Tryon was driven back to the city and 
shown some of the outstanding features, 
such as, the Golden Gate, Presidio Reser¬ 
vation, and so on. 

"... Saturday noon Dr. Tryon and I 
left for Galt, which is 22 miles north 
of Stockton and about 100 miles from San 
Francisco, where he had been invited to 
spend the night and Sunday following in 
a very interesting setting. The afore¬ 
mentioned Fredricho Harvey lives on a 
typical California ranch, officially known 
as Rancho San Jon De Los Moquelumnes. 
We were very much interested in the 
history of this ranch and learned that 
Senor Harvey’s father was a practicing 
physician in the Middle West and had 
come to California with the gold rush 
about 1850, settling in Hangtown, now 
Placerville, where he practiced on the 
fractured skulls and broken noses of the 
'49'ers for about ten years. During this 
time he made a trip south to the vicinity 
of Sacramento and Stockton and noticed 
that the soil in the area known as the 
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Delta, where the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin rivers unite and flow into the 
bay, was very rich and he made arrange¬ 
ments then to become owner of the 3,000- 
acre ranch above mentioned, taking the 
title of same from the Spanish owner at 
that time. About 1862 he took up his 
residence on this ranch and we were priv¬ 
ileged to spend the night at the home 
of Brother Harvey, his charming wife, 
and sister. This gave Dr. Tryon a very 
interesting opportunity to become ac¬ 
quainted with a typical ranch, having 
an atmosphere of early California, snow¬ 
capped Sierras visible about 40 miles to 
the east, and the Coast Range about the 
same distance to the west. 

‘'Sunday, arrangements had been made 
for the Alumni in Sacramento, Stockton, 
Oakland, and San Francisco to journey to 
the ranch for the day, some bringing their 
families, and a very pleasant informal 
gathering was had. They returned to San 
Francisco Sunday night. 

"Monday morning an appointment at 
the Oakland Technical High School at 
8:40 gave Dr. Tryon an opportunity to 
talk with a group of student councilors 
and some of the students interested in 
engineering education, a meeting which 
was all too brief for the interest evi¬ 
denced, for we had to journey on to keep 
a series of appointments at the University 
of California at ten o'clock. At the Uni¬ 
versity, Professor Ernest A. Hersam’91 
and Professor Charles G. Hyde '96 saw to 
it that Dr. Tryon had lunch with the 
Faculty and President of the University and 
made other very valuable contacts during 
the time. They brought him to the alumni 
dinner in San Francisco at six o'clock. 

"This letter is written as we are about 
to start for a day at Stanford University, 
30 miles south of San Francisco, where the 
first engagement is a luncheon as guest of 
the engineering school faculty, arranged 
by Professor H. W. Stebbins‘02 of the 
engineering school, through Dean Hoo¬ 
ver, the head of the School of Engineer¬ 
ing. The remainder of the day will be 
spent with various contacts and inspec¬ 
tion of Stanford University. On this 
pilgrimage Dr. Tryon is accompanied by 
the President of our local Alumni As¬ 
sociation, J. E. Woodridge‘93 and myself. 

"Wednesday morning, Dr. Tryon had 
two engagements to speak to the high 
school teachers and students in San Fran¬ 
cisco and left right after that for Thanks¬ 
giving at Monterey and Del Monte. He 
then expects to go on to Santa Barbara 
and Los Angeles. 

"Dr. Tryon has expressed himself 
as finding the trip very interesting and 
worthwhile, learning that the universi¬ 
ties and schools west of the Rockies are 
an educational group with slightly differ¬ 
ent viewpoints from those in the East.” 

Deaths 

d Reports have come to The Review since 
the last issue, of the decease of the 
following: 

d Clarence L. E. Moore, Professor of 
mathematics at Technology since 1904, 
on December 5, after a long illness. Pro¬ 


fessor Moore was internationally known 
for his original researches in advanced 
geometry, particularly the properties 
of the sphere, of the circle, ana of spaces 
of higher dimensions than three. Pro¬ 
fessor Moore was a graduate of Ohio 
State University in 1901 and received his 
A.M. and Ph.D. at Cornell University 
in 1902 and 1904. His training covered 
both pure and applied mathematics. From 
time to time he spent considerable peri¬ 
ods of study at Gottingen, Turin, and 
Bonn. 

During the past decade Professor Moore 
devoted much of his time to teaching the 
theory of aerodynamics in the course in 
aeronautical engineering. He had been in 
executive charge of Course IX, the course 
of general science and general engineer¬ 
ing, and was also a leader in establishing 
and editing the research Journal of Mathe¬ 
matics and Physics published by the 
Institute. 

He was a member of a number of scien¬ 
tific societies in this country and abroad, 
including a fellowship in the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, a member 
of its Council and its Committee on Per¬ 
manent Funds. 

C. Francis R. Allen ‘78, on November 7, 
at Boston. Mr. Allen organized the archi¬ 
tectural firm of Allen and Collins. Among 
the buildings which the firm designed 
were the Leslie Lindsay Memorial Chapel, 
eight buildings at Williams College, 12 
at Vassar, Union Theological Seminary’s 
group in New York, and Andover Theo¬ 
logical Seminary's group in Cambridge. 
Mr. Allen was a member of the American 
Institute of Architects, the International 
Congress of Architects, the Boston So¬ 
ciety of Architects, the Boston Society of 
Colonial Wars, and the Society of May¬ 
flower Descendants. 

C. Joseph N. Bulkley’89, October, 1931. 
After graduation, he joined the staff 
of the General Electric Company and 
served with them for several years, even¬ 
tually being selected, in 1897, as consult¬ 
ing electrical engineer to the General 
Mining and Finance Corporation of 
Johannesburg, South Africa, in which 
capacity he was responsible for the equip¬ 
ment of the various mines of this group 
with the most efficient plants on the 
Reef. In 1913 he returned to America 
and designed and erected the plant and 
equipment of the Hollinger mine and also 
several others in Northern Ontario and 
Quebec. At the time of his death his 
headquarters were in Rhodesia where he 
was engaged as a consulting engineer.' 

C. Alexander J. Delano '90, on May 5, 
1931, at his home in Los Angeles. 

Atherton Loring'90, on November 
1. Mr. Loring was President and Treas¬ 
urer of the George McQuesten Company, 
lumber merchants. 

C. Henry H. Wait'91, on November 16, 
at his home in Chesterton, Ind. Mr. Wait 
was the inventor and patentee of the 
Wait turbo-generator and the designer 
and builder of the Wait "Bulldog” steam 
turbines and Wait "Bulldog" dynamos. 
He was a member of various engineering 
societies, including the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, the American 


Society of Electrical Engineers, and the 
Society International des Electricians in 
Paris. 

C. Richard Waterman '92, on November 
16, at his home in Washington, D. C. 
For many years Waterman had been 
Secretary of the Transportation Division 
of the United States Chamber of Com¬ 
merce. (A detailed account of his life may 
be found in the class notes of ’92.) 

C. Ernest C. Klipstein '94, on November 
8. Mr. Klipstein was an architect and 
for many years he was a partner in the 
firm of Klipstein and Rathmann of St. 
Louis. He was a fellow of the American 
Institute of Architects and had served 
as President of its St. Louis chapter. 

C. John F. Bacon '91, on November 7, at 
New York City. Mr. Bacon was super¬ 
vising architect in the building of the 
Grand Central Terminal and the new 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

<1 Newton D. Benson '99, the latter part 
of November, at his home in Providence, 
R. I. In 1906 Mr. Benson formed his own 
construction business, which he carried 
on for a quarter of a century. He was a 
past President of the National Concrete 
Products Association; a member of Royal 
Arcanum, the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, and also of the American 
Concrete Institute. 

<1 Charles W. Corbett ’99, on June 3, 
1931. 

C Abel M. Hamblet'02, on June 7, 1931. 
For several years before his death, Mr. 
Hamblet was Director of Research for 
the H. W. Johns-Manville Company of 
Manville, N. J. 

<1 Mabel K. Babcock '08, on December 3, 
at Boston. Miss Babcock designed the 
President’s garden at the Institute, the 
planting around the Arlington Street 
Church, and portions of the grounds at 
Wellesley and Bates Colleges. She was 
former instructor in horticulture and 
landscape architecture at Wellesley Col¬ 
lege, a director of agricultural courses at 
Lowthorpe School, and President of the 
M. I. T. Women's Association. She was 
a member of the A. S. L. A., Massachu¬ 
setts Horticultural Society, Farm and 
Garden Association, and the Zonta Club. 
She also had the honor of being a member 
of President Hoover's conference on home 
building. 

C. Cedric S. Anderson’ ll, on November 
13. 

C. John J. Devlin'II, on October 10. For 
several years preceding his death, Mr. 
Devlin had been assistant to the Presi¬ 
dent of Manning, Maxwell and Moore, 
Inc., of New York City. 

Elmer B. Lawson '27, on October 8. 
After graduation he had been an assistant 
engineer associated with the Randolph- 
Perkins Company in Chicago, and assist¬ 
ant engineer in the employ of Theodor 
Brent, New Orleans. 

c. William K. Robbins, former professor 
at the Institute 1879-82, on November 26, 
at Manchester, N. H. At the time of his 
death he was a member of the New Hamp¬ 
shire House of Representatives, and for 
44 years, until his retirement in 1926, 
was chief chemist and colorist in the 
mills of the Amoskeag Mfg. Co. 



NEWS FROM THE CLASSES AND CLUBS 


1868 

I send you as class news a copy of a 
letter written by me in 1854. It is the 
earliest letter that is in existence at the 
present time. It is written from Gardiner 
to George H. Richards, Sing Sing. "Dear 
George: Six chickens have died. Mrs. 
Feran and Harry found a nest of little 
mice in the new barn. We have had a 
large bonfire on Orchard Hill and papa 
burnt up his coat. Saturday, I had some 
potatoes. Sanie (my sister Sarah) and I 
made a border of sods round our garden. 
We have had a little calf. Mr. Welch 
took it away. Yr. Aff. Bobby.” 

The above letter is not dated, but from 
statements in it, I feel sure it was written 
in 1854 when I was 10 years old. I regret 
that it cannot be reproduced in the form 
of an exact copy of the handwriting. — 
Robert H. Richards, Secretary, 32 Eliot 
Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

1877 

Our classmate, Kittredge, should feel 
very honored by the following letter 
which he received from the American 
Society of Civil Engineers: "I have the 
honor and pleasure to inform you of your 
election on October 5,1931, as an Honor¬ 
ary Member of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers. The Constitution of the 
Society provides that: 'Honorary Mem¬ 
bers shall be chosen only from persons of 
acknowledged eminence in some branch 
of engineering or the sciences related 
thereto.’ . . . Permit me to add my sin¬ 
cere congratulations to you on this elec¬ 
tion. ..." The letter is signed by 
George T. Seabury, Secretary of the 
Society. — BelvinT. Williston, Secretary, 
3 Monmouth Street, Somerville, Mass. 

1882 

Robert William Gilbert, F.A.I.A., 
for many years a member of the firm of 
Charlton, Gilbert and Kuenzli, promi¬ 
nent architects of Marquette, Mich., and 
Milwaukee, Wis., died at his home on 
Major's Island, Sheffield, N. B., July 29, 
1927- He was born at Burton, N. B., 
March 24, 1854, the only son of William 
J. Gilbert, Judge of Probate, and Myra 
Mowat, his wife. 

In preparing for his profession he 
studied at the University of New Bruns¬ 
wick and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, where, for a year, he was 
associated with the Class of '82 in the 
special course in Architecture. He also 
had valuable experience as a draftsman 
in the office of Hartwell and Richardson, 
Boston architects, before going to Tech¬ 
nology; and after completing his studies 
there he was with Rotch and Tilden for 
about five years. Mr. Rotch of that firm 
took a friendly interest in this brilliant 
young student and advised him to go 
abroad for travel and study. He therefore 


went to Europe and for two years spent 
his time traveling and sketching, and one 
winter attended the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
in Paris. 

On his return to Boston he formed a 
partnership with James Means '85, which 
lasted till May, 1890, when he moved to 
Marquette, Mich., and became a partner 
of D. Fred Charlton, F.A.I.A.E.O. 
Kuenzli, A.I.A., was taken into the 
firm later, and a branch office opened at 
Milwaukee, Wis. During the years that 
followed Charlton, Gilbert and Kuenzli 
had a large practice and many of the best 
public and private buildings in Michigan 
were designed by them. Among these 
may be mentioned the Upper Peninsular 
State Hospital for the Insane, at New¬ 
bury, Mich., an interesting and well de¬ 
signed group of over 20 buildings, with 
appropriate landscape setting; the Mar¬ 
quette County Courthouse; a number of 
school and college buildings, churches, 
banks, theaters, and private residences. 

While connected with the firm, Gilbert 
did most of the designing for it. He was 
popular throughout the district and 
prominent in social and public affairs. In 
1904 he retired from the active practice of 
architecture and returned to New Bruns¬ 
wick, the land of his birth. 

Owning a part of Major’s Island in the 
St. John River, he built a cottage thereon 
and interested himself in establishing a 
small herd of Jerseys, gardening, paint¬ 
ing in water colors, and sailing on the 
river in his yacht The Mist. Here he spent 
the remaining years of his life. 

His death removed a man who pos¬ 
sessed unusual charm and ability, and 
who had a wide circle of friends. He is 
survived by his wife. — Alfred L. Dar- 
row, Secretary, 13 Garrison Road, Brook¬ 
line, Mass. Rachel P. Snow, Assistant 
Secretary, Box 625, Falmouth, Mass. 

1884 

At the luncheon of the Washington 
Alumni Society, October 16, Dr. H. W. 
Tyler gave an account of his recent visit 
to England, with particular reference to 
the Centenary Meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Sci¬ 
ence held in London in September. This 
was preceded by a Faraday Celebration 
and followed by a Commemoration of the 
100th Anniversary of Maxwell’s birth. 

The Faraday Celebration included 
meetings in different cities in Great 
Britain and flood lighting of public build¬ 
ings. At the principal meeting in Queens 
Hall, addresses were made by the Prime 
Minister and others. An exhibit of elec¬ 
trical appliances, based on Faraday’s 
discoveries, was held in Albert Hall, 
with a reproduction of his simple labora¬ 
tory at the Royal Institution. 

The first event in the program of the 
British Association was the reception of 
delegates from all over the world by the 
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President, General Smuts of South Africa, 
supported by a distinguished group of 
past Presidents, including Sir J. J. Thom¬ 
son, Sir Oliver Lodge, and others. Among 
the delegates was C. G. Abbot'94 of the 
Smithsonian Institution. In the extraor¬ 
dinarily varied and interesting program 
of the following days, one of the most 
interesting sessions was a discussion 
meeting of Section A, Mathematics and 
Physics, on the evolution of the universe. 
The participants included Jeans and Ed¬ 
dington, of Cambridge; Milne, of Oxford; 
De Sitter, of Holland; Lemaltre, of Bel¬ 
gium; Millikan, of Pasadena, Calif.; 
Lodge, of Birmingham; General Smuts, 
and the Bishop of Birmingham. The last 
three, having given the discussion a 
rather philosophical turn, were courte¬ 
ously reminded by Jeans that it was not a 
meeting of the British Association, but 
of the Section of Mathematics and Phys¬ 
ics, which they were addressing. The 
audience at this discussion, which lasted 
from 10:00 until after 1:00, numbered 
several thousand. 

Dr. Tyler was also present at the un¬ 
veiling of tablets to Faraday and Max¬ 
well in Westminster Abbey, with a very 
interesting address by Sir J. J. Thomson, 
as Master of Trinity College. The dis¬ 
tinguished group present at this ceremony 
included from the United States, Messrs. 
Millikan, McClenahan, Abbot, and the 
late Dr. Stratton. A visit to the National 
Physical Laboratory at Teddington was 
briefly described. — Augustus H. Gill, 
Secretary, Room 4-053, M. I. T., Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass. 

1888 

Charles A. Stone made a trip to Norway 
and Sweden last summer in his own pri¬ 
vate cruising yacht. His graphic descrip¬ 
tion of his cruise, given below, will be of 
great interest not only to his classmates 
but to all Technology men: ’ 'I was aboard 
the Argosy, which was built for me last 
year by the Krupp Company in Kiel, and 
we cruised first up the east coast of Swe¬ 
den stopping along the way, and then 
down the coast and up to Oslo, from Oslo 
around Norway and up the west coast as 
far as Trondhjem. The total trip occupied 
about two months and in all we covered 
5,000 miles and stopped over night in 46 
different ports during the two months. 

"Sweden is interesting from many 
points of view, not the least of which is 
that of her industries. She has now de¬ 
veloped some great industrial establish¬ 
ments like Kreuger and Toll, the Gas 
Accumulator Company, and others, and 
has many technical men working on the 
application of scientific principles to in¬ 
dustry. There is at Uppsala a great educa¬ 
tional institution of very old standing 
which compares favorably with the 
leading colleges and technical schools in 
the United States. 
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"The Gas Accumulator Company, so- 
called, has developed the art of furnishing 
light from compressed gas to such an ex¬ 
tent that today the lighthouses, occulting 
buoys, street lights, and traffic flashes for 
practically every nation of the world are 
built by this company either in Sweden 
or under its direction in other parts of the 
world. 

"Kreuger and Toll manufactures more 
matches than all the other match facto¬ 
ries in the world put together. There are 
other illustrations of similar organiza¬ 
tions, but the only one which I need 
mention is the S. K. F. Ball Bearing Com¬ 
pany, which is one of the largest manu¬ 
facturers in the world of steel balls used 
for roller bearings. This company has 
now grown into an enormous organiza¬ 
tion, furnishing a very considerable por¬ 
tion of all the balls used in the bearings 
for motors, railroad cars, and mechanical 
devices everywhere. 

"Sweden has another point of interest 
which no other country possesses to the 
same extent. A thousand years ago, the 
Vikings developed a civilization and a 
capacity for navigation which for many 
years no other country equaled. Today it 
is interesting to see the relics of their 
early ships, and the great burial mounds 
which the Vikings erected in memory of 
their leaders. When a powerful Viking 
died he was buried beneath a great mound 
of earth with all his worldly goods, in¬ 
cluding his ship. Near Uppsala there are 
three great mounds under which were 
buried centuries ago men who had led 
these hardy sailors thousands of miles 
across the oceans in the small but sea¬ 
worthy ships that they had skilfully 
built. The Swedish and Norwegian 
Vikings were undoubtedly the first white 
people to land on American shores and 
there are many authentic accounts of 
these early trips. The Swedes are still a 
seafaring people, but the recent genera¬ 
tions have not been as outstanding in 
their accomplishments as were their for¬ 
bears. Sweden is blessed with many 
inland waterways which immensely facil¬ 
itate transportation. In addition, there 
are now excellent roads which make 
travel by motor comfortable and easy. 

"Norway is devoted more largely to 
agriculture than Sweden, but since the 
development of electric power plants 
throughout the country her manufactur¬ 
ing industries have grown, and I know of 
no other country where the domestic use 
of electric power is carried to the extent 
that it is in Norway. Many of her plants 
are owned either by the government, or 
the district, or the city in which they 
operate. The plants are well designed, 
well built, and equipped with modern 
machinery. Much of the machinery is of 
either German or Swiss manufacture, but 
I saw a few power stations equipped with 
American and one or two with English 
machinery. Power lines ran everywhere 
and even in the sparsely settled regions 
among the mountains you will often find 
small houses and barns way up on the 
mountains provided with electric lights, 
electric cream separators, and even with 
electric heating. I found several cases 


where the farmer said that he expended 
more per annum for his electric power and 
light than he did for any other single pur¬ 
pose. Most of the people are poor, those 
employed getting a very low wage, and 
the rates charged for electric light and 
power appear to us ridiculously low. 

“Oslo, which was formerly Christiania, 
is one of the largest and most interesting 
cities in Norway. It is modern in aspect 
and compares favorably with Stockholm. 

“While I was in Norway there was 
less industrial activity than usual on ac¬ 
count of the fact that a general strike of 
the workmen was in force. It was said 
that this strike was developed and fos¬ 
tered by Russian propaganda, but I do not 
know whether this is so or not. At any 
rate, the wages for which they were con¬ 
tending were a mere pittance compared 
with what similar classes of labor would 
receive in this country. The Norwegians 
seemed happy and contented and, so far 
as I was able to see, strikers looked upon 
the situation as an opportunity for a 
vacation. The average, prosperous person 
receives only a few hundred dollars a year 
and all seem well housed and able to live 
happily and contentedly. The Norwegian 
days are marvelously long in summer and 
very short in winter. The people live 
out-of-doors a great deal of the time, are 
very athletic, and fond of boating, swim¬ 
ming, mountain climbing, and skiing. 

"The country is beautiful beyond de¬ 
scription. Fjords at frequent intervals 
along the coast penetrate for many miles 
back into the mountains. The Sogne 
Fjord and the Hardanger Fjord are among 
the most famous. The Sogne Fjord runs 
for 150 miles back into the country and 
terminates beneath a glacier some hun¬ 
dreds of feet above the sea level. There 
are many places where a ship cruising up 
this fjord goes so close to the shore that 
one could easily throw a ball against the 
cliffs that form its side. In some places 
mountains tower 5,000 feet, almost per¬ 
pendicularly from the water's edge. The 
beauty of the scenery is enhanced by fre¬ 
quent waterfalls and beautiful green 
slopes with farms dotted all over them. 
The farmhouses and barns are low and 
compact, with sodded roofs in summer, 
often overgrown with all sorts of weeds 
and flowers. 

"With the exception of Alaska, I know 
of no country which I could compare 
with Norway and Sweden. Alaska has 
grander fjords and greater glaciers, but 
the country is less beautiful and, of 
course, Alaska lacks the charm of Nor¬ 
way's little old villages which have ex¬ 
isted for thousands of years.” 

Sanford E. Thompson was recently 
elected President of the Taylor Society, 
which is "an international society to pro¬ 
mote the science and the art of adminis¬ 
tration and of management;” he was also 
made a member of the National Associa¬ 
tion of Manufacturers’ Committee on the 
1932 Platform on American Industry, a 
member of the Elimination of Waste 
Committee of the National Construction 
Conference, and last, but not least, he has 
just received a formal invitation from 
President Hoover to attend the Presi¬ 


dent’s Conference on Home Building and 
Home Ownership. Sanford says that his 
firm finds “in the line of management 
engineering that many manufacturers are 
looking for a review of their business or 
for advice as to how they can reduce man¬ 
ufacturing costs or can increase profits 
through better marketing.” Also, their 
construction and research engineering 
practice, largely through the skill of the 
Vice-President, Miles N. Clair, M. S. '23, 
has been increasing during the past two 
years with clients scattered all around 
the country. 

The Boston Evening Transcript of No¬ 
vember 16 has the following to say about 
one of our co-eds. "Miss Isabel F. Hyams, 
chairman of the Boston Tuberculosis 
Association Sheltered Workshop at 35 
Tyler Street, plans a Christmas bazaar to 
be held in the workshop rooms on Wednes¬ 
day, December 2. Begun as a venture a 
year ago to provide suitable work under 
strict medical supervision for former 
tuberculous patients in Boston, it now 
gives employment to from 30 to 40 men 
and women who otherwise would be un¬ 
employed.” 

Most of us remember when our '88 
champion football team went to Amherst 
and defeated the Lord Jeffs 60 to 0 and our 
classmate Charles Hammond (Oliver) 
Cromwell, with his 220 pounds, returned 
from that game with a badly torn liga¬ 
ment which confined him to the hospital 
for several weeks. We have just learned of 
the death of Oliver, as some of us loved to 
call him. His passing came rather sud¬ 
denly on the night of October 21 after 
having been in the Johns Hopkins Hos¬ 
pital only a few hours. He had been in 
rather poor health for some time, but his 
death was unexpected. He was able to 
move about, drive his car, and main¬ 
tained his cheerful disposition until the 
end. Cromwell was formerly President of 
the Lafayette Mill and Lumber Company 
and at the time of his death he was a 
director of the Baltimore Brick Company, 
and Vice-President and director of W. K. 
Cromwell and Company, Inc., formerly 
the Gandy Belting Company of Balti¬ 
more. He is survived by his wife, Mrs. 
Nellie Brown Cromwell, a son, Charles 
Hammond Cromwell, Jr., and six broth¬ 
ers and sisters. 

Fred Nichols, our country-circling 
traveler, reached Kansas City November 
18, having covered 15,000 miles with 
Mrs. Nichols in his trusty Willys-Knight 
since starting from Chicago on December 
31, 1930. His letters are full of interesting 
experiences but we have space to touch 
only a few of the high spots. They spent 
one night in Needles, on the line between 
Arizona and California, in a closed room 
of an air-cooled hotel. The windows had 
to be kept closed and Mrs. Nichols nearly 
smothered. The temperature in the room 
was 90° all night. A few quotations from 
Fred’s last letter follow: "Mount Rainier 
gave us one of our most appreciated ex¬ 
periences, thanks to the farsightedness of 
the government. The remarkable engi¬ 
neering feat accomplished in furnishing 
the wonderful road up this mountain 
puts every autoist in possession of sights 
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and scenes that rival any we have experi¬ 
enced. The regular highway took us in 
sight of the front of a glacier only a 
quarter of a mile away. After leaving 
Florida on March 25 till we reached Salt 
Lake City, 8,800 miles, we never saw a 
soul we had ever seen before. In Salt Lake 
we saw one, and in Denver I looked up 
Ladd'88 and Shepard’87, our old briga¬ 
dier general or something of the sort. 
Ladd was in his shirt sleeves with some 
kind of engineering problem on his draw¬ 
ing board, and Shepard was ’behind the 
bars’ where he has charge of the United 
States Mint. Some day I hope to meet you 
in New England, say in Maine at the 
Great Chebeague Golf Course, and talk 
it over with you. I played golf in Galves¬ 
ton, San Antonio, Cisco (Texas), Santa 
Monica, Portland, Denver, Kansas City, 
and Williams, Ariz., near the Grand 
Canyon, where they bring all their water 
60 miles in tank cars. At the fourth hole 
in Williams I refreshed myself by a drink 
from the canvas water bag hanging on a 
tree.” Nichols says they had to stop and 
rest so much that they got way behind on 
their schedule. Only had three days in 
Canada at Vancouver and Victoria, giv¬ 
ing up all attempt to see Banff and Lake 
Louise. They also abandoned their plan 
to tour New England and the Maritime 
Provinces. By this time Nichols is back 
in Chicago “teaching the young idea how 
to shoot.” — Bertrand R. T. Collins, 
Secretary, 18 Athelstane Road, Newton 
Center, Mass. 

1890 

Mr. Calvin W. Rice has completed 25 
years as Secretary of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, with his head¬ 
quarters at 29 West 39th St., New York. 
At a meeting held in New York, Decem¬ 
ber 2, in fitting recognition of his splen¬ 
did service, a testimonial to him occupied 
an important place in the program, when 
an honorary membership in the Society 
was conferred upon him. Cal came to the 
society with a splendid record of engi¬ 
neering achievements, a fine showing of 
accomplishments in this field, and the 
high ideals of the position the engineer¬ 
ing profession should fill. 

In a recent issue of the Belmont Citizen , 
the town where our classmate Charles W. 
Sherman lives, and where he is Chairman 
of the Water Commissioners, is a most 
interesting article on his industrial career 
and the work he has done for the town. 
He has been made an honorary member of 
the New England Water Works Associa¬ 
tion at their Fiftieth Convention early in 
October. A most interesting article writ¬ 
ten by Charlie appeared in the Engineer¬ 
ing News-Record of October 24 entitled 
"Great Hydraulic Engineers in New Eng¬ 
land Classic Period.” 

Dr. George E. Hale has been elected 
President of the International Council 
of Scientific Unions, the new name of the 
International Research Council. He suc¬ 
ceeds M. Picard. Sir Henry Lyons remains 
general secretary. 

At a meeting of the New England Sec¬ 
tion of the Advertising Federation of 
America, at the Hotel Biltmore in Provi¬ 


dence, Pierre S. du Pont was one of the 
speakers. He said that "the influence of 
our prohibition law upon business cannot 
be but malign. Business is burdened with 
taxes, but the revenue from sale of in¬ 
toxicating liquors is not only lost, but is 
now diverted into channels to feed illicit 
gangs and promote lawlessness. This 
must cause a continuing adverse influence 
upon our business future.” 

A card was received from Mr. and Mrs. 
Darragh de Lancey, in October, from 
Stockholm, where they were enjoying 
that delightful city. After a few weeks 
motoring through Germany he hopes to 
return home for his winter's work. 

We are pleased to announce that 
George A. Packard was married to Miss 
Myrtle Swain Foster, August 27. We hope 
to have the pleasure of meeting her at the 
Alumni Dinner in February, if not before. 

We regret to announce the death of our 
classmate, Atherton Loring, at the 
Deaconess Hospital on November 1. 
Atherton was taken there about two 
weeks before for an operation, but did 
not survive. He was President and Treas¬ 
urer of the Geo. McQuestion Co., lumber 
merchants. He was also President of the 
Bay Farm Co., director of the Mass. 
Lime & Cement Co., and a director in the 
Atlantic Co. Many of you will probably 
remember that at our Thirty-Fifth Re¬ 
union at the Cape in '25, we stopped at 
Atherton's summer home in Duxbury and 
had the pleasure of meeting him and his 
family. 

A note under date of November 10 was 
just received from Norman G. Nims of 
New York, advising your Secretary of an 
experience he had one Saturday afternoon 
early in October. He spent less than two 
hours in Boston, but while there met 
Willis R. Whitney on the street; a little 
later he met Atherton Loring, and states 
that at that time Atherton felt full of 
hope for better things in a business way 
at an early date; shortly after that he ran 
into Frank Kendall for a chat. That is 
certainly going some, after spending 
scarcely two hours in Boston, and picking 
up three classmates. We hope next time 
Norman returns to Boston, he will at 
least make an attempt to telephone to his 
Class Secretary, who will be only too 
glad to see him again. 

Capt. Ernest H. Brownell finished his 
24-day visit to Egypt, then 31 days in 
Greece, and short stops to many other 
places on the Mediterranean coast. On 
his return home, he started out for a 
cruise in his own little boat and went 
down the canals, the Delaware and Rar- 
idan, and Chesapeake, to Norfolk, Va., 
and then back home; then took another 
short cruise to Nantucket. Ernest writes 
he will probably now stay put for about 
a year, and is at his home, 2 Sea View 
Ave., Newport, R. I. Having reached the 
age of retirement in our Navy, he is now 
enjoying life at home in this quiet 
way. 

Philip M. Hammet’s address is now 
3919-49th Street, Long Island City, N. Y. 
This is the first word we have had from 
Philip for many years; and as your Secre¬ 
tary often says, if any of you come to 


Boston at any time, do not hesitate to 
get in touch with him at once and we can 
have a little gathering together. 

We regret to announce the death of our 
classmate, Alexander J. Delano, on May 
5, at his home, 141 North Anita Ave., 
Brentwood Heights, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Leonard C. Wason, President of the 
Boston Chapter of the Associated General 
Contractors of America, was the speaker 
at the luncheon of Course XVII held at 
the Riverbank Court Hotel, November 
20. Leonard’s subject was “The History 
of the A. G. C.” — Dr. George E. Hale of 
Pasadena, Calif., spent a week-end the 
latter part of October with Harry Good¬ 
win in Brookline. George was on, in rela¬ 
tion to the 200-inch telescope lens now 
being made. He was too busy even to call 
up his Class Secretary. 

In a recent issue of the World's Work, 
Professor William Z. Ripley, professor of 
transportation at Harvard, and formerly 
a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, asserted in a long article, 
that railway wages must be reduced im¬ 
mediately to enable the carriers to meet 
their financial emergencies. On Sunday 
evening, November 22, Billy spoke over 
the radio in the "Collier Hour,” giving a 
talk on the railway situation and show¬ 
ing the necessity of the employees accept¬ 
ing a reduction in wages.— Georoe L. 
Gilmore, Secretary, 57 Hancock Street, 
Lexington, Mass. 

1892 

The committee appointed to arrange 
for the celebration of our Fortieth An¬ 
niversary is not ready to report definitely 
on the date and place for the Reunion, 
but it will undoubtedly be a week-end the 
first part of June and at some place in the 
southeastern part of Massachusetts. Make 
tentative plans accordingly. The follow¬ 
ing letter was sent to me by Albert P. 
Mathews: "Richard Waterman, IX, died 
of a blood clot after a brief illness in 
Washington, D. C., November 16, 1931. 
For many years Waterman had been 
Secretary of the transportation division 
of the United States Chamber of Com¬ 
merce and was widely known in this con¬ 
nection. Just before his death he had 
been working at very high pressure seek¬ 
ing to have established an Institute of 
Transportation, for consideration of all 
the problems of the transportation of 
goods and persons. He had made good 
progress toward its realization, and it is 
hoped that the impetus he gave to the 
project will lead to its accomplishment, 
even in the absence of his strong advo¬ 
cacy of it. It had been for many years a 
dream, for the realization of which he 
had worked to the utmost. 

Waterman's life after leaving Tech¬ 
nology was devoted to executive duties. 
At first connected with the educational 
exhibits at the World’s Fair in Chicago in 
1893 and later with that of the United 
States at the Paris exposition, he became 
much interested in education and was for a 
few years teacher in and later a principal of 
one of the Chicago public schools. After¬ 
wards he becames ecretary of Mr. E. A. 
Filene of Boston and after that superin- 
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tendent of a Philadelphia hospital. Later, 
when the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
was organized, he became the Executive 
Secretary of the transportation division, 
one of the most active departments of the 
Chamber, a position which he held until 
shortly before his death, when he was 
transferred to the Research Division of 
the Chamber. For several years he had 
suffered from a badly dilated heart and 
his sudden death was not unexpected, for 
he did not allow his activity to be 
diminished by the knowledge that that 
activity would probably be interrupted. 

"His life was a full, active, and useful 
one. He maintained throughout that 
urbanity of manner, kindliness of heart, 
keen sense of humor, and integrity of 
character which marked him out when 
he was our fellow student. 

“He married, in 1898, Miss Grace E. 
Mathews of Chicago, a sister of mine, 
who survives him together with one son, 
also called Richard Waterman. Waterman 
was a descendant of an old Colonial 
family of Providence, R. I., his ancestor, 
also called Richard Waterman, settling 
there early in the Seventeenth Century.’ 
— John W. Hall, Secretary, 8 Hillside 
Street, Roxbury Crossing, Mass. 

1895 

Although economic conditions are 
experiencing protracted, general readjust¬ 
ments, there is no reason why this condi¬ 
tion should affect ’95 class news. 

Spread a little optimism. Write your 
secretaries what you are doing and what 
you are thinking about, and the "picture 
will be painted" in rosy colors. Get busy, 
and trust us. — Luther K. Yoder, Secre¬ 
tary, Chandler Machine Company, Ayer, 
Mass. John H. Gardiner, Assistant 
Secretary, Graybar Electric Company, 
Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 

1896 

Charlie Hyde has sent in the story of 
his Japanese trip, which is so excellent 
that it is given in his own words. 

“On June 5 Mrs. Hyde and I embarked 
from San Francisco on S. S. President Jack- 
son for a trip to Japan. We were the guests 
of the Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd. 
I was a member of a commission of four 
(two medical officers and two sanitary 
engineers) appointed to study the health 
and sanitary conditions affecting steerage 
passengers en route between the oriental 
ports of Manila, Shanghai, Hong Kong, 
Kobe and Yokohama, and the American 
ports of Honolulu and San Francisco. The 
problem concerned Filipino passengers 
particularly; and of these, especially the 
laborers bound for the Hawaiian sugar 
plantations under contract with the 
Hawaiian Sugar Planters Association. In 
1929 and at other times, these groups 
were subject to meningitis and pulmonary 
infections, pneumonia and influenza. 

’ 'The remainder of the party proceeded 
to Manila, but Mrs. Hyde and I felt that 
we could not afford the time to go further 
than Japan. 

"We had a most pleasant day in Hono¬ 
lulu, meeting several friends and seeing 
much of the city and its environs. 


"We reached Yokohama on June 22 
and had eight wonderful days in the 
Flowery Kingdom before taking the S. S. 
President Johnson on June 30 for the trip 
back to California via Honolulu. 

"With some of our party, immediately 
after arrival in Yokohama, we drove to 
Kamakura and Katase. From Katase we 
walked across a long low bridge to 
charming Enoshima island, visiting the 
shops, watching the fishing boats, and 
enjoying the marine views. On our return 
to Katase we had luncheon in a Japanese 
inn with Japanese food served in native 
style. We sat on the floor and ate from a 
low table with chop sticks. As is the cus¬ 
tom in such places, our serving maid sat 
at the head of the table as hostess. Also, 
as is the custom in Japanese inns, we left 
our shoes at the door and put on sandals. 
Even these were discarded as we entered 
our dining room, a second-story room 
with a superb view of Sagami bay and 
of Enoshima island. At Kamakura we 
saw the world-famous bronze Daibutsu 
(Buddha) and one of the more interesting 
Buddhist temples, Gion in. 

“That afternoon we traveled by swift 
electric train to Tokyo from Yokohama, 
stopping at Omori to call upon some 
cousins of my sanitary engineering as¬ 
sistant, an American born Japanese, a 
graduate of the University of California. 
Here we had a chance to see one of the 
high-class Japanese homes, quite occi¬ 
dental in some respects, yet truly Japa¬ 
nese in others. We again left our shoes at 
the door and were provided with sandals, 
as is customary. 

"At Tokyo we registered at the great 
Imperial Hotel, one of the finest and 
largest caravanserais of the East. In this 
truly cosmopolitan hotel, life is the same 
as in any similar grand hotel in Paris, 
Rome, Berlin, London, or New York. 
Our menus were in French and Japanese 
and the cuisine marvelous. Our room, 
with its fine appointments, was all that 
could be desired. 

"From Tokyo we went to Nikko for 
the day, taking lunch at a fine European- 
type hotel with every modern comfort 
and convenience. We spent several hours 
(they should have been as many days) 
visiting the Shinto shrines which in many 
respects are unparalleled, even by those 
in Tokyo and Kyoto, and a great Bud¬ 
dhist temple. Nikko lies in a mountain¬ 
ous region of exquisite beauty. Here the 
huge cryptomeria trees are among the 
finest in Japan and most satisfying in their 
beauty. 

"In Tokyo we saw much of the old and 
the new: old shrines and temples which 
carry one back to medieval times and 
earlier; new streets and new buildings 
which, except for the people themselves, 
make it difficult to realize that one is 
elsewhere than in a great modern Ameri¬ 
can city. 

"Our next stop was in Miyanoshita, a 
mountain village from which one may 
take an endless number of trips to view 
and to scale the incomparable Fujiyama. 
Unfortunately, we were in Japan at the 
beginning of the rainy season and it 
rained most of the two days while we 


were in this district. Our hotel, the 
Fujiya, was one of the most comfortable 
which we were ever in, either in America 
or Europe. It would be difficult to de¬ 
scribe its mirror pools, its large swim¬ 
ming tank supplied with warm water 
from the mountains, its fish ponds, mag¬ 
nificent gardens, and lovely rooms. The 
dining room is of especial interest. In its 
coved ceiling, containing 159 coffered 
squares, are exquisite paintings of 636 
Alpine flowers of Japan, 507 birds, and 
238 butterflies and moths, all made by 
famous Japanese artists. 

"Leaving Miyanoshita we drove by 
bus to Lake Hakone, famous for its own 
beauty and for its vistas of Fujiyama, 
mirrored in its placid waters; and thence 
to Numazu, where we took a fine and 
very fast express train to Kyoto. On the 
way to Numazu we had an inspiring view 
of Fujiyama, one of only two glimpses of 
this mighty peak which, on account of 
the bad weather, we were privileged to 
have. We arrived late in the evening at 
Kyoto and registered at the Miyako 
Hotel. The following day we spent in 
shopping and incidental sightseeing. 

"The next day, after further sightsee¬ 
ing in Kyoto, we went by train to Nara 
and stayed at a real Japanese inn, whose 
name, translated into English is Chrysan¬ 
themum Water Inn. It was situated in a 
beautiful garden on the shore of a little 
lake and at the very entrance of the fa¬ 
mous deer park. Here, since it was off¬ 
season, we happened to be the only 
guests and were accorded the two rooms 
of highest honor. The meals, truly Japa¬ 
nese, were excellent. It was a delightful 
experience which we shall not soon for¬ 
get: hot Japanese bath, sleeping mats on 
the floor, and all. The following day we 
visited the deer park, the Shinto shrine, 
and the notable bronze Daibutsu, fed the 
deer, rode in rickshas, and did all the 
usual and some unusual things. 

"Returning to Kyoto, we spent a few 
more hours in Miyako Hotel and took 
the night train to Yokohama. Very early 
that morning from the train windows we 
had another superb view of Fujiyama 
while the rain clouds were dispersed from 
its summit for a few moments. We break¬ 
fasted in Yokohama’s beautiful hotel, 
the New Grand. That morning we spent 
shopping and sightseeing and in the after¬ 
noon (June 30) we boarded the commodi¬ 
ous S. S. President Johnson for the long 
voyage home. 

"The rice-planting season was at its 
height during our stay. I think that I 
have never seen such industry as prevails 
everywhere in Japan, and perhaps es¬ 
pecially in rural districts, where rice is 
cultivated. 

“A visit to Japan is one of truly great 
interest. It would take many pages to 
describe the unusual sights of city and 
country life or of the beauties of nature 
which such a trip affords. But one should 
spend not eight days but eight weeks, at 
least, to really taste the joys and experi¬ 
ences of a sojourn in this country. 

"On the outgoing and homeward 
voyages I was extremely busy making 
studies relating to the ventilation of the 
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steerage compartments, to the accommo¬ 
dations afforded and to all those factors 
which affect the health and well-being of 
the steerage passenger. Our personal ac¬ 
commodations were luxurious: on the 
return trip, for instance, we occupied the 
so-called French suite. The cuisine on 
these ships is all that could be desired — 
too good, in fact, as the scales disclosed 
upon our return." 

In a recent note from Mark Allen he 
said that he had been away on a western 
trip and wanted his best regards given to 
all the '96 fellows. Anyone who goes 
through Detroit without stopping to see 
Mark will be in his "black book." 

Dan Bates had the misfortune to break 
his collar bone, so that he has been in the 
hospital in Philadelphia since November 
8. The last report was that he expected to 
be out by the first week of December. 

Further report from E. A. Lindenlaub, 
son of our classmate A. F. Lindenlaub, 
was that he would be leaving his job at 
Glouster, Ohio. He has secured the posi¬ 
tion of Assistant General Manager on one 
of the biggest coal stripping operations 
in Russia. 

M. L. Fuller with Mrs. Fuller sailed 
November 30 for West Africa, making all 
the ports from Senegal to Angola. From 
the latter point they plan to cross Africa 
on the new road through the Congo, 
coming out at Beira in Portuguese East 
Africa and thence going down to Cape¬ 
town and across to South America, com¬ 
ing home by the west coast. If they could 
make a connection, they would take one 
of the semiannual boats that go to the 
Falkland Islands around Cape Horn on 
the way to Valparaiso. 

The Secretary missed Con Young when 
he called on November 9. He and Mrs. 
Young had left Bass River and were be¬ 
ginning their winter migration to the 
south, making stops at Worcester, New 
Haven, York, Pa., and Washington. 
They were going to see Lou Morse in 
York and would spend Thanksgiving in 
Washington. 

Mort Tuttle reports that business is 
picking up with his concern, the Morton 
C. Tuttle Company. One of his present 
jobs is the new chemical and physical 
laboratory for Radcliffe College. He has 
also had a paper mill for the Champion 
Fibre Company at Canton, N. C. The big 
Wyman Dam at Bingham, Maine, de¬ 
veloping 100,000 horsepower was com¬ 
pleted by him six months ago, but the 
dedication has just occurred. Inaddition to 
these big jobs he has various engineering 
work and has also been very successful 
in developing a new field of cost engi¬ 
neering which covers the cost analysis of 
any design, including comparison of 
competitive designs from the viewpoint 
of cost. This work seems to be rapidly 
expanding. 

Classmates may have read in the papers 
that George Burgess, director of the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards, suffered a slight 
attack of cerebral hemorrhage while pre¬ 
siding over a meeting of the Bureau 
chiefs on October 28. The latest report was 
that he was improving, but that he had 
not recovered the full use of his left side. 


Gene Huffman is the latest addition to 
radio broadcasters in the Class. He went 
on the air the evening of November 12 
and, as Police Commissioner of Boston, 
gave some very interesting facts regarding 
the operations and policies of the Depart¬ 
ment. 

Eddie Mansfield, who is in charge of 
the Educational Department of the Edi¬ 
son Electric Illuminating Company of 
Boston, gave a talk before the Technology 
Student Branch of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers on November 19, 
the subject being “Electric Power, Its 
Generation and Distribution." 

Frank Hersey is beaming even more 
than usual these days, the reason being 
the arrival of Paul Walker Hersey on 
Sunday, November 15, weight 6J^ 
pounds. — Charles E. Locke, Secretary, 
Room 8-109, M. I. T., Cambridge, Mass. 
John A. Rockwell, Assistant Secretary, 24 
Garden Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

1899 

A short time ago I received a news¬ 
paper clipping concerning one Sammy 
Samuels who is the son of Edwin F. 
Samuels of '99, now of Baltimore, Mary¬ 
land. The said Sammy has covered him¬ 
self and the Class of ’33 of the U. S. 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, with glory. 
On October 24 the Navy beat Princeton 
by a score of 15 to 0, and Sammy 
helped do it. He is a Navy sub, but the 
most effective ground gainer in the An¬ 
napolis lineup — at least that's what the 
"fan” said — and that’s that for Sammy. 

During a recent trip through New 
England I discovered that Tommy Robin¬ 
son is now devoting his time to writing 
plays and is gaining some success. We 
most of us recall "Be Your Age," a 
product of Tommy’s pen, which came out 
a couple of years ago. — In a little chat 
with Miles Sherrill who looked splendid 
and felt better even than he looked, I 
learned that he credits his well-being to 
playing golf in Marshfield in the low 
80’s all summer. That is a happy combina¬ 
tion! Marshfield, he says, remains as de¬ 
lightful as when we held one-of our early 
reunions there. "Low 80’s” refers to 
Sherrill's golf score and not the tempera¬ 
ture. 

While in New York recently, I ran 
across Lew Emery. We had dinner to¬ 
gether and I heard about his impromptu 
trip to Europe where he journeyed after 
deciding he wouldn’t. He will spend the 
winter in New York where he is going on 
with his musical work. 

While on a visit to Washington re¬ 
cently to see his brother who is the Di¬ 
rector of the Bureau of Standards, Phil 
Burgess looked me up. We had only a 
moment to pass the time of day as Phil 
was on his way to points North. Shortly 
after seeing him I ran across W. S. Newell 
of Bath, Maine, who was in town on a 
flying trip and he hadn’t much time to 
visit either. I hereby register a protest 
which I hope you ’99 men will heed, and 
that is that you let me know when you 
are coming to town. We might have lunch 
together. We might even have a game of 
golf, because, George Priest to the con¬ 


trary notwithstanding, I am in town for 
several days at a time — indeed! I once 
stayed here three weeks without making 
a trip out. 

I was glad to hear from Hervey Skinner 
recently, though very much saddened by 
the news he sent me which was that 
Charlie Corbett had died on June 3rd last. 
— W. Malcolm Corse, Secretary, 810-18'th 
Street, Washington, D. C. Arthur H. 
Brown, Assistant Secretary, 53 State Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

1900 

Wilbur Davis, assistant chief engineer 
of the Transit Department of the City of 
Boston, in charge of the Boylston Street 
subway extension and the traffic tunnel to 
East Boston gives us a few words about 
the progress of his work. He writes: 
"Those who have occasion to pass 
through Governor Square and Beacon 
Street to the Brookline town line, either 
by automobile or by Boston Elevated 
surface cars, are aware, of course, that 
subway construction is in progress, but 
are not familiar with the magnitude or 
details of the work, nor of the difficulties 
encountered. 

“The Boylston Street Subway is being 
extended under Chapter 394 of the Acts of 
1930. It will pass under Governor Square 
and proceed along under Beacon Street, 
crossing under the Boston and Albany 
railroad tracks, where it will be 46 feet 
deep, to beyond St. Mary’s Street in 
Brookline, where by an incline it will 
come to the surface. It will be about a 
mile in length. There will be another in¬ 
cline a little west of Governor Square for 
the Commonwealth Avenue cars. 

"The work is being done, not by con¬ 
tract, but directly by the labor force of 
the Transit Department of the City of 
Boston, which is resulting in a large sav¬ 
ing in cost to the city. There are now em¬ 
ployed on this project a labor force of 
about 1,050 men, all Civil Service em¬ 
ployees, physically qualified and prac¬ 
tically all veterans and citizens of Boston. 
The work is carried on continuously in 
three shifts of eight hours each. 

"The main difficulties encountered are 
the large amount of water, the depth 
necessary to pass under the Boston and 
Albany railroad tracks in Beacon Street 
and the depth necessary on account of the 
double deck crossing of the two lines in 
Governor Square, as there will be no 
grade crossing; also a large syphon sewer 
here which is to be built 65 feet below the 
surface of the Square, and the necessity 
of supporting the street surface over 
which pass the street cars and heavy 
automobile traffic while the deep subway 
is being dug and built below. 

“The work is now about one-half com¬ 
pleted and will cost about five million 
dollars. Completion will probably be in 
the spring of 1933. 

"Another project by the Department 
now under way is the traffic tunnel be¬ 
tween Boston and East Boston passing 
under the harbor. This tunnel will be 
about a mile in length and will be only 
for automobiles. It is now tunneled for 
about one-quarter of its length, the work 
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progressing from the East Boston end 
toward Boston. A shield method is used 
in the construction. So far the work has 
been in free air, but from now on indica¬ 
tions are that compressed air will be 
necessary for the remainder of the length. 
Out of sight, out of mind, so far as the 
public knows of the 'ground hogs’ so 
called, who work in a little world of 
their own down under the harbor bottom. 

"This work is also carried on con¬ 
tinuously in three shifts during the 24 
hours of the day. The estimated cost is 
16 million dollars. The depth below mean 
low water of the harbor and the bottom 
of the tunnel will be about 85 feet, or 
about 50 feet below the harbor bottom. 
This traffic tunnel is being constructed 
under Chapter 297 of the Acts of 1929.” 
— C. Burton Cottino, Secretary, 111 
Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 

1901 

It is an experience, common to all man¬ 
kind, that if a name or a person, of which 
or whom you have not heard for some 
time comes to your notice, within a few 
days other contacts with that individual 
will promptly develop. In dictating my 
last letter to you I noted the fact that our 
old friend Ralph Whitman had been 
promoted to his captaincy in the United 
States Navy. Hard upon my record of this 
fact comes to me, from Whitman, a clip¬ 
ping from the San Francisco Chronicle 
recounting the visit of Governor Law¬ 
rence Judd of Hawaii to San Francisco en 
route for Washington, and noted as the 
first member of the gubernatorial group is 
the person of one Lyman H. Bigelow who 
is Superintendent of Public Works of the 
Islands. Incidentally, in the body of the 
text it notes that the Governor was 
highly optimistic on the basis of the 
million-ton sugar crop, a bumper pine¬ 
apple harvest, and a two-year record for 
tourists. Apparently it is open season for 
the visiting firemen all the year round, 
but it seems to me a trifle indelicate to 
announce it in just this way. I feel sure 
that the Governor and not Lyman is re¬ 
sponsible for the infelicity. 

Not content with one sending, Ralph 
shoots through a second from the same 
authoritative newspaper source. This 
second item deals with Greta Gray who, 
in the course of years, has acquired a 
doctorate, an associate professorship in 
home economics at the University of 
California at Los Angeles, and by as¬ 
sumption, at least, a wide circle of ac¬ 
quaintance among the embattled citizenry 
of Hollywood. As I remember Greta, she 
had very definite pictorial possibilities in 
our undergraduate days. The item goes on 
to add that Greta has been invited to con¬ 
tribute to the work of President Hoover’s 
Conference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership. The home-wrecking possi¬ 
bilities of a Hollywood technique would 
seem to be the soundest approach to a 
subsequent feverish activity along con¬ 
structive lines. Somehow it always makes 
me think of the story of the child in the 
Sunday school class who, on being asked 
by the fair young teacher what he must 
do to be forgiven, pondered for a moment 


and then aptly and succinctly replied 
“Sin.” There are possibilities in this pro¬ 
gram and I would call it to the attention 
of present friends and former playmates. 
Greta becomes an advisory member of the 
committee dealing with research on farm 
and village housing. As to the former, I 
have seen many times in Germany the 
happy union of flocks, herds, and droves 
under the same roof with the owner and 
his own offspring; but the village housing 
seems to me to open up vistas of possibil¬ 
ity of communal life that strikes the 
effete East as a bit advanced. Still we 
have had Aimce with us for a matter of 
ten days recently but the laudable New 
England thrift counseling an emotional 
parsimony brought our corner on the SO¬ 
SO split to $39-33 or thereabouts, which 
has not made any profound dent in the de¬ 
pression produced by the proposed closing 
of the Charlestown Navy Yard. I suppose 
really the soundest way to relieve destitu¬ 
tion is to create a good solid hunk of 
destitution to be relieved. Anyhow, that 
seems to be the way it is likely to work 
out with us. The article terminates with 
the joyous news that Greta's enlistment 
under the Hoover standard was an¬ 
nounced yesterday on the Berkeley 
Campus. I hope this catches Greta’s eye 
and she sends me some of the more inti¬ 
mate details on the village housing. 

Well, anyhow, I am profoundly grate¬ 
ful to Ralph for keeping me informed and 
I hope that he will never weary of well 
doing. There is no glut in the native-son 
market. 

As a proper complement to Ralph's 
spicy little bulletins, in almost the same 
mail I get a communication from Freddy 
Freeman. Bill starts out with that fine 
flowing hand which has done so much to 
make him a famous cartoonist and, ad¬ 
vising me in the most conventional and 
informative way, designates himself as 
President and General Manager of the 
New England Guild, Agent and General 
Manager of the Windham Manufacturing 
Company, and President of the Manu¬ 
facturers Retail Service, Inc. Then as my 
eye wanders down the page I stop and 
gasp, for writ in letters clear to read I find 
“Latest additions to family, Brantwood 
Pat and Brantwood Mike.” Now, of 
course, we’ve all recognized that touch of 
artistry in Bill which has lent a charming 
grace and whimsy to his presentation of 
even the most commonplace of matters, 
but this seemed to me an overtouch of 
more than Dickensian extravagance. 
You share in my relief when I tell you 
further that tucked away coyly in one 
corner of the sheet I found the glad in¬ 
telligence that they are six-months-old 
Irish setters. I suppose these vicarious 
Hollywood contacts of mine got me all 
stirred up. Anyhow the country is safe 
again and I look forward hopefully to the 
day when I shall meet not only Brant¬ 
wood Mike and Brantwood Pat but all 
the other little Brantwoods that boun¬ 
teous nature lavishes upon our faithful 
dumb domestic friends. This is not a dirty 
dig at matrimony. Portland papers and 
the Spur please copy. Which, by an odd 
sort of indirection, makes me think of an 


obituary that I once saw in the Dublin 
Freeman's Journal Supplement — how ap¬ 
posite in this connection the Freeman and 
the generic Mike and Pat — which ended 
“Saints pray for him. Mother Mary inter¬ 
cede for him. American papers please 
copy,” suggesting, in its swelling crescen¬ 
do, the last strophe of a well-known alma 
mater song of Teutonic background. 

Having probably added to the magnifi¬ 
cent total of my friends all that is wise 
and expedient, I hope you had a nice 
Thanksgiving though God knows what 
you have to be thankful for, and that we 
meet again soon at this safe distance. — 
Allan Winter Rowe, Secretary, 4 New¬ 
bury Street, Boston, Mass. 

1902 

Charlie Tolman was at the Institute 
this month to see his son, Lee Prescott 
Tolman, who is a member of the fresh¬ 
man class. With Joseph Edward Philbrick 
in the junior class, this makes our dele¬ 
gation of sons at Technology equal to 
what it was last year when Belvin F. 
Williston was a member of the senior 
class. Probably young Williston is the 
first graduate of the Institute to have 
both his father and paternal grandfather 
among the alumni of the Technology, for 
he is named for his grandfather Belvin T. 
Williston’77 who was the father of our 
Bill Williston. 

Harold Everett has been promoted to 
be head of the Department of Mechanical 
Engineering at Penn State College, where 
he has been professor for several years 
past. The Engineering School at Penn 
State and the department of which 
Everett is now head are comparable in 
size with the Institute and Course II re¬ 
spectively as they were in our student 
days. — Lou Cates took his vacation by 
going across and back in a Norwegian 
steamer. Lou has improved his opportuni¬ 
ties to renew acquaintance with salt 
water, of which he was ever fond since he 
came east to New York. It must have 
been a real deprivation to Lou to have 
had to live so many years in Salt Lake 
City where the only salt water was al¬ 
together too salt! In more serious matters 
Lou, who is President of the Phelps- 
Dodge Company, has been appointed 
head of a committee of the American 
Mining Congress to consider steps for 
stabilization of the mining industry. 

Abel Martin Hamblet died on June 7, 
after an illness of several months. The 
cause of his death was a cancer, which 
an operation last winter failed to cure. 
For several years before his death Ham¬ 
blet was Director of Research for the 
H. W. Johns-Manville Company of Man- 
ville, N. J. Prior to his connection with 
this large concern they had been carrying 
on some scattered bits of research at their 
various plants and it was Hamblet’s task 
to build up a central research laboratory 
to serve all the departments of the com¬ 
pany and to train a staff to carry on ex¬ 
tensive work in the various fields that 
this company handles.» 

Hamblet’s first connection after gradua¬ 
tion in '02 was with the Oxford Paper 
Company of Rumford, Maine, of which 
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he had become assistant superintendent 
before in 1907 he left to associate himself 
with Jasper Whiting. During this time he 
was also interested in the development of 
lactic acid for use in various processes 
from bread making to shoe tanning. In 
1921 Hamblet went to Akron on develop¬ 
ment work for the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company and in his five years 
there he became manager of the research 
department. — Frederick H. Hunter, 
Secretary , Box 11, West Roxbury, Mass. 
Burton G. Philbrick, Assistant Secretary, 
246 Stuart Street, Boston, Mass. 

1904 

I sincerely trust that all my classmates 
have passed through a very Merry Christ¬ 
mas and earnestly hope that the general 
depression of long standing will soon 
disappear and that you all may enjoy a 
very happy and prosperous New Year. 

Since the last issue of class notes the 
widespread depression has even made its 
influence felt in the items of class news 
which I have received, which accounts 
for the size of this month's contribution. 
A dispatch from Orono, Maine, dated 
October 15, made known the marriage of 
Emilie Lyon, daughter of Professor A. C. 
Lyon of the Civil Engineering Depart¬ 
ment of the University of Maine, to 
Howard F. McCracken of Brewer, Maine. 
The bride and groom are both members 
of the sophomore class at the Univer¬ 
sity. 

Reggie Wentworth returned about 
Thanksgiving time from a trip to Pan¬ 
ama, and on December 1 assumed the 
position of Vice-President of Sharp and 
Doehme, manufacturers of drugs and 
druggists supplies in Philadelphia. 

I am no Sherlock Holmes pr have I any 
ability to discover the activities of my 
classmates from astronomical or other 
mysterious or scientific observations. I 
am entirely dependent for news items for 
The Review on the cooperation of other 
members of the Class, which in many in¬ 
stances seems to fail me completely, but 
I am always hopeful that a change for the 
better may take place. — Henry W. Stev¬ 
ens, Secretary , 12 Garrison Street, Chestnut 
Hill, Mass. Amasa M. Holcombe, Assist¬ 
ant Secretary , 3305 18th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

1905 

This interesting letter is from Walter 
Bent. “Being tucked away in London I 
never see a 1905 man from one year to the 
other. I waS in Boston last September 
with my wife and 20% of my children 
(e. g. the daughter). Istayed at the Parker 
House for several reasons. First of all, 
when I was a very small boy I used to 
lunch there with my father and in my 
eyes then, it was the world's greatest 
hotel, but most of all I wanted to be at 
the fountain head of Parker House Rolls, 
fresh broiled tripe and clams, not any of 
which I can get in England. And it 
seemed good to have a good old dark 
darkey waiter about at every meal. We 
had for dinner one evening young Payne, 
a second year Tech boy, son of my old 
friend Jimmy Payne, 1905- 


“Boston seemed very good to me. I 
went in to look at Tech. I was tempted to 
drop in the office of Professor (Doc) 
Lewis but I remembered in time that he 
had never answered several of my letters 
to him so I thought, 'He must be an old 
crusty prof, probably as bald as I am and 
not a fit person to visit whilst on a holi¬ 
day.’ So I walked carefully past his door 
and told an old Harvard man who was 
with me that I used to know the Prof. I 
don't think this friend of mine believed 
me. ... 

“I am very busy. I have been promoted 
to take charge of the European Compa¬ 
nies of the Eastman Kodak Company. I 
used to have charge of the factories (Eng¬ 
land, France, Germany, and Hungary) 
but now I have the sales, and so on, as 
well. So I find more than enough to do. 

“My oldest boy is in America, he 
graduates at the University of Rochester 
this year. Three boys and one girl go to 
school in England.” 

Professor Frederick S. Woods repre¬ 
sented The Institute at the Centennial 
celebration of Wesleyan University Octo¬ 
ber 10 to 12. It was your Secretary’s for¬ 
tune to see quite a bit of him and indulge 
in considerable reminiscence. Mr. Woods 
is now the head of the mathematics 
department and chairman of the faculty. 

— Norman Lombard has moved his 
family to 31 Fairview Road, Scarsdale, 
N. Y. — Ralph Segar dropped in on 
October 5 and we had a grand, although 
short, chat. He is one of the very few 
classmates to stop here. He looked fine 
and said he had been doing electrical 
contracting all over New England. He has 
a daughter, six, who kept Mrs. Segar 
from attending our Twentieth, and a 
younger son. He is still in Westerly, R. I. 

— In the reorganization of the Phelps- 
Dodge officials as a result of the combi¬ 
nation of this company with the Calumet 
and Arizona Mining Lloyd Buell be¬ 
comes chief clerk of the mining division 
of the combined companies. 

Henry Buff sent us a clipping from the 
Boston Herald showing a photograph of 
the Aviation and Postal Facilities Com¬ 
mittees of the Boston Chamber of Com¬ 
merce on an inspection tour of the Boston 
Airport. And there was Frank Carhart. 
Upon inquiry Frank wrote: ' 'I have been 
interested in aviation and have been on 
the Aviation Committee of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce for over a year. 
This year I am Chairman of the Commit¬ 
tee and we are using all the influence we 
can reasonably to get an adequate airport 
for Boston. This year the city is spending 
about $600,000 mainly on the landing 
field and lighting which was initially 
planned to give us an A1A rating. Until 
quite recently this was the highest De¬ 
partment of Commerce rating that air¬ 
ports were given but they have now 
created a higher rating designated as an 
ATA rating or a transport airport. I think 
that with the money which is being spent 
we shall probably, however, get this lat¬ 
ter rating for the Boston port.” 

Charlie Clapp says: “1 believe I can 
announce the birth of a baby girl in 
August '30, which evens the family up, 
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making four boys and four girls; I have 
arrived at one distinction — that of hav¬ 
ing the largest family of any college pres¬ 
ident in the U. S. in so far as I know.” — 
Elmer Wiggins was in town on November 
7 with his wife and daughter for the 
Williams-Wesleyan game. He would not 
admit that he was scouting Williams. — 
George Jones’ boy attended Amherst, 
Antioch and Northwestern. Now Mar¬ 
garet, our baseball player at Marion, has 
entered the University of Colorado at 
Boulder. George took her out and spent 
several days in Estes Park and Manitou. 
— Ros Davis represented Wesleyan Uni¬ 
versity at the funeral of President Stratton 
in Trinity Church on October 21. 

And here is the third and last part of 
Jack Flynn’s travel story. "After Java, 
Sister and I spent a pleasant month with 
our admiring friends of Siam in their cap¬ 
ital, Bangkok. Youhave, of course, seen a 
lot of pictures of Siam and its gleaming 
temples. They sure are gorgeously beau¬ 
tiful and I have some good photos. The 
Siamese are a most engaging race. I hope 
to go back when the price of rice gives 
them a reasonable return as they have 
some engineering projects of considerable 
importance to undertake. I met up in 
Bangkok with a Tech man who does the 
Institute proud. He's about '21 — Course 
I — Luang Bisal Sukhumvidya and is 
really what amounts to city engineer, 
100% Siamese but also 100% M. I. T. 
En route to Saigon, in Cochin, China, 
where the French are hammering hell 
out of obstreperous communistic natives, 
I visited for a few days the ancient ruins 
of Angkor. Glorious and stupendous! 

“Saigon is an absurd attempt to copy 
Paris. Very hot and uncomfortable — 
glad indeed were we to get to Hong Kong 
and bubbling over to arrive a few days 
later in Manila. Real honest-to-God food 
again, clean and safe — such a joy to get 
a T-bone steak in proper condition after 
refrigeration, and joy-of-joys — iceberg 
lettuce. In the Orient and generally every¬ 
where except in our own dear land, one 
eats uncooked vegetables just before a 
violent spell of dysentery. I found a fine 
lot of fellows in the Army and Navy Club 
and a fine lot of old time liquor, too — 
real old ‘bourbon’ far example — but 
that means little or nothing to you folks 
at home who can get what you please 
from the bootlegger! I met up with a live- 
wire, hard-working bunch of Yankee 
business men operating the Atlantic, Gulf 
and Pacific Company and we tied up an 
agency arrangement so they can exploit 
our steel products in the Philippines. 
After Manila I had planned a return trip 
to Java (with a look-in at that 'Last 
Paradise,’ Bali) then Malaya, Burma, 
and India but the sad news of the death 
of our President, Mr. C. T. Clark, in 
London, was relayed to me by radio 
while aboard the President Hayes so I 
finished up quickly my Oriental affairs 
and took the first fast boat out for Europe. 

“I shall land again in Genoa but will 
go up to London by airplane probably 
from Marseilles as I’d like to fill my eyes 
with the beauty of the Riviera and the 
lovely Cote d’Azur. 
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‘‘When I arrive in London I’ll know 
something of the future plans my people 
have for me. Now I’ve no idea what or 
where I am to be at! (Parse that and laugh 
a bit at my naive diction — but after 
mixing my Irish-English with Spanish 
and dashes of German, French, Italian, 
Malay, Siamese.andChineseit's a wonder 
that I can make myself understood at all.) 
Well here’s the end of the page. Good 
luck to you and greetings to ’05. May 
your days be long and sunny.” — Ros¬ 
well Davis, Secretary, Wesleyan Uni¬ 
versity, Middletown, Conn. Sidney T. 
Strickland, Assistant Secretary, 20 New¬ 
bury Street, Boston, Mass. 

1906 

The following letter has been received 
from Dennie. It is reproduced here as all 
will be interested. "The enclosed clipping 
from today’s Portland paper will interest 
you, I know. One section was devoted to 
the American Legion Armistice Day 
Celebration, and sketches of Past Com¬ 
manders of the Caldwell Post in Portland 
were scattered through it. Mrs. Denison 
and the children and I are staying here 
this winter. Have just finished our apple 
crop and will start cutting wood soon. 
It’s a great life (during the depression!). 
Your account of the ’06 Reunion in the 
November Review just received was very 
interesting and you must have had a great 
time. Would like to see Cy Young and his 
wife. They were always most cordial 
when I visited Minneapolis as Alumni 
Secretary.” 

The clipping referred to included a 
picture and several paragraphs concern¬ 
ing Dr. C. Eugene Fogg who is now a 
practicing physician at 35 Deering Street, 
Portland, Maine. Dr. Fogg was at the 
Institute only one year but will be re¬ 
membered by many as he was captain of 
one of the companies in the Freshman 
Battalion. The following extract was 
taken from the clipping: "Dr. Fogg 
graduated from Portland High School, 
attended the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and graduated from Bowdoin 
Medical School. His first connection with 
the naval service was in 1909 when he 
became an executive officer in the old 
Maine Naval Militia, serving in this 
capacity until 1915- During the war he 
had a wide experience as a medical officer 
and surgeon at various stations. He was 
medical officer at the U. S. Naval Patrol 
Base at Portland, being on recruiting 
service. He also served as senior medical 
officer at the U. S. Naval Training Sta¬ 
tion at Hingham, Mass., and was also a 
surgeon on the U. S. S. Sierra. At the close 
of the war he was attached to the surgical 
staff of the U. S. Naval Hospital at Ports¬ 
mouth, N. H. After being relieved from 
active duty. Dr. Fogg assumed practice in 
Portland and was assigned as surgeon of 
the 1st Naval District Brigade, U. S. 
Naval Reserve, holding chis position from 
1920 until 1928. In that year he organized 
and became commanding officer of the 
312th Company, U. S. Marine Corps 
Reserve at Portland, being commissioned 
a captain in that branch of the service. 
This organization is the only one of its 


kind in the State. Dr. Fogg is also active 
in many other organizations in Portland. 
He is a past exalted ruler of the Portland 
Lodge of Elks. He is a member of the 
Joint Faculty-Alumni Council of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology for 
Maine and is president of the Alumni 
Association of Western Maine. A gradu¬ 
ate of the Bowdoin Medical School, he 
was an assistant professor of anatomy at 
that institution. He is a member of the 
Bowdoin Club of Portland.” 

The following from the Quincy (Mass.) 
Evening News of September 11, 1931: 
“William J. Lumbert, IV, has been ap¬ 
pointed superintendent of the water 
works now being operated as a municipal 
plant. The selection was made by the 
three commissioners who were elected at 
a special town meeting. Lumbert was one 
of many candidates. He has had long ex¬ 
perience in similar enterprises and has 
worked for the metropolitan commission 
in Saugus and Reading. He is a graduate 
of Dean Academy and Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology.” 

With further reference to Eleanor 
Manning’s marriage, we take the liberty 
of reproducing an item from the October 
Review concerning Johnson O’Connor, 
who, notwithstanding what other fame 
he may achieve, will always be referred 
to in this column as Eleanor Manning’s 
husband. This note was included under 
the heading Additions to Faculty: 
"Johnson O’Connor, as part-time Assist¬ 
ant Professor of Industrial Research in 
the Department of Business and Engineer¬ 
ing Administration, graduate of Harvard 
University where he received his master’s 
degree, and Fellow of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. From 1913 
to 1918 he was engaged in astronomical 
research with the late Percival Lowell, 
eminent astronomer, after which he did 
research work in metallography with the 
American Steel and Wire Company at 
Worcester. In 1920 he was on the electri¬ 
cal engineering staff of the General Elec¬ 
tric Company, and later was put in charge 
of that concern's research in the psycholog¬ 
ical testing of aptitudes. At present he is 
engaged in an extensive research program 
of student testing in connection with 
Stevens Institute of Technology.” 

H. W. Brown called at the Secretary’s 
office a few minutes on November 24. He 
is General Superintendent of the Battle 
Creek Plant of the Postum Company at 
Battle Creek, Michigan. He goes down to 
Detroit once in a while, and has a chance 
to see some of the '06 men in that city. 
He mentioned specifically Howard Blake, 
E. M. Elliott, Jack Norton and Stanley 
Udale. Blake is Construction Engineer 
with the Fisher Company who built the 
Fisher Building there. Elliott is Advertis¬ 
ing and Assistant Sales Manager for the 
Wright-Austin Company, while Udale is 
with the Holley Carburetor Company. 
Jack Norton is Director of the Bureau 
of Laboratories for the city. Sylvester 
Wolfe is also in Detroit with the C. O. 
Barton Company. 

We are indebted to Charlie Wetterer 
for a booklet describing inter-island radio 
telephone service for the Hawaiian Is¬ 


lands. This was received from Bill Furer. 
By the time these notes are out it is ex¬ 
pected that trans-Pacific radio communi¬ 
cation will be possible between Hawaii 
and the United States, as sit this writing 
the transmitting and receiving stations 
are now being completed and the final 
tests being made. 

The Class will be interested to know 
that the Secretary has contributed $25 
from the Class treasury to Dr. Rowe 
towards athletics at the Institute. Dr. 
Rowe’s acknowledgment follows: "Per¬ 
mit me to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 17th and the enclosed check 
from the Class of 1906. I greatly appreci¬ 
ate the generous contribution of the Class 
and equally your personal interest which 
has insured us this assistance. Frankly, 
there are needs each year for these con¬ 
tributions, but I am equally concerned 
with them as evidences of the approval 
of the alumni body of our athletic pro¬ 
gram as of the actual material assistance 
which they bring. With sincere apprecia¬ 
tion for your interest and my formal 
thanks to the Class . . . .”— James W. 
Kidder, Secretary, Room 505, 261 Frank¬ 
lin Street, Boston, Mass. Edward B. 
Rowe, Assistant Secretary, 11 Cushing 
Road, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

1907 

In the Boston Traveler of November 14 
appeared a picture which certainly looked 
like the famous Mahatma of India, but 
the legend printed beneath read as fol¬ 
lows: "This is not Mahatma Gandhi, 
though at first glance it appears to be. 
This Gandhi, otherwise Professor Henry 
B. Alvord, Head of the Department of 
Civil Engineering at Northeastern Uni¬ 
versity, took first prize at a unique faculty 
costume parfy. He lives on Frost Avenue, 
Melrose.” 

Albert E. Wiggin, manager of the 
reduction departments of the Anaconda 
Copper Company at Great Falls, Mont., 
returned home October 1, after having 
been a patient for several weeks at the 
Mayo Hospital in Rochester, where he 
underwent a surgical operation. The last 
report was that he was making excellent 
progress toward recovery, and was ex¬ 
pected to be back at his office desk very 
shortly. 

Again Carl Trauerman’s name appears 
in print in connection with his publicity 
work for the State of Montana. The Deer 
Lodge (Montana) Post prints the follow¬ 
ing: "Montana’s first steel plant may go 
to Fergus county, due to a combination of 
circumstances, according to engineers 
who are in touch with plans of the in¬ 
vestors on the east side of the Rockies. 

“Plans to establish a steel plant at 
Lewistown are being pushed by residents 
of the Judith Basin metropolis, says 
Milton R. Wise, one of the promoters of 
the idea, who was in Butte recently to 
gather data and to complete certain 
arrangements necessary to the consumma¬ 
tion of the project. Mr. Wise, one of the 
large property owners of Lewistown, 
makes his home in that city and also 
maintains business headquarters in New 
York. 
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"While in Butte Mr. Wise consulted 
Carl J. Trauerman, President of the 
Montana Stock and Bond Company, 
regarding certain phases of the plan to 
establish the steel plant in eastern 
Montana. Mr. Trauerman is a graduate 
of Technology. He was reared in Pitts¬ 
burgh, in the heart of the steel and iron 
industry, and on many occasions during 
his earlier years carried on research and 
mine examination for one of the largest 
subsidiaries for the United Steel Corpora¬ 
tion. He has collected considerable ma¬ 
terial of interest to investors in a 
prospective Montana steel plant.” 

Harry Moody wrote me recently thus: 
“Have just finished reading my Tech¬ 
nology Review for November and par¬ 
ticularly the very successful Twenty-Fifth 
celebration pulled off by '06 — total 
registration, 81. Now, Nick, you know 
we can’t let that ’06 bunch put anything 
over on old '07. We’ve just got to make 
ourTwenty-Fifth the biggest and best ever. 

"Don't you think we ought to start 
talking, thinking, and acting about it? 
I know we’ve had a depression, but good 
times are coming and we’ve got to put 
over this Twenty-Fifth big. Haven't seen 
Ossie Starkweather since last spring, but 
I am sure you can count on the ’Siamese 
Twins' to make plenty of trouble at the 
reunion for we positively refuse to grow 
up." 

So you men who read this, plan now on 
three June days — probably the 17th, 
18th and 19th — to join your classmates 
in one grand good time. Remember your 
suggestions are welcome. — Bryant 
Nichols, Secretary, 19 Rowe Street, 
Auburndale, Mass. Harold S. Wonson, 
Assistant Secretary, Commonwealth Shoe 
and Leather Company, Whitman, Mass. 

1908 

The first bi-monthly dinner of the 
1931-32 season was held on November 17 
and was very well attended. The follow¬ 
ing were present: Towle, Booth, Heath, 
Gurney, Newhall, Wells, Davis, Cook, 
Skillings, Appleton, Gerrish, Collins, 
Mayo, Merrill, Carey, and Carter. 

Your Secretary was in Cincinnati a 
month or so ago, and had opportunity to 
look up some of the boys and talk over 
our coming Twenty-Fifth Reunion. Saw 
Luther, Sando, Spiehler, Stewart, and 
Willey. At Dayton, sawKiefaber. Putnam 
was in the east, so I was unable to see 
him. Also had a chance to visit a little 
while with Hayes at Buffalo, and talked 
with Barton at Albany over the 'phone. 

Had a pleasant call the other day from 
Jimmy Burch who had come on east to 
bid his family “bon voyage” as his wife 
and daughter are to spend the winter in 
Switzerland, where his daughter is to be 
in school. — Harold L. Carter, Secre¬ 
tary, 185 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 

1911 

With deep regret we learned from 
Walter Welch, VI, recently of the death 
of Jack Devlin, III, at his home, 11 
Crescent Road, Larchmont Gardens, 
New York, on Saturday, October tenth, 
after an illness of several months. He was 


buried from Holy Trinity Church, 
Mamaroneck, New York and is survived 
by his wife and two children. Walter said 
he used to see Jack quite often, both being 
commuters on the New Haven, and the 
latter regretted that illness in his family 
prevented his Reunion attendance. For 
several years preceding his death Jack had 
been assistant to the president of Man¬ 
ning, Maxwell and Moore, Inc., in New 
York City. 

It was also a great shock to learn of the 
sudden death of Ced Anderson, VI, as 
reported in the New York Herald Tribune 
of November 14: “Cedric Anderson, 42 
years old, of 21 Pinecrest Drive, Hastings- 
on-Hudson, died of a heart attack yester¬ 
day while listening to a lecture in the 
School of Business at Columbia Univer¬ 
sity. Dr. William H. McCastline, Director 
of Medical Service at the university, 
attended him. Apparently in good health 
when he left his wife and four children at 
Hastings, Anderson had driven to the 
city and reported to his class in advertis¬ 
ing under Professor Howard K. Nixon 
soon after nine o’clock. A few minutes 
later he collapsed and died without re¬ 
gaining consciousness. Professor Nixon 
dismissed the class at once, and while 
Mr. Anderson was being taken to the 
funeral parlors, university officials noti¬ 
fied his wife. She said later that her 
husband had no record of any heart 
ailment. Mr. Anderson, who was gradu¬ 
ated from Technology, had been a prac¬ 
ticing engineer, but gave up his work this 
fall to take a full course in the School of 
Business to qualify himself for an execu¬ 
tive position in the engineering field.” 

Among the Honorary Secretaries re¬ 
cently appointed throughout the country 
by President Compton ' ‘to act as academic 
ambassadors in their communities for the 
Institute" we are proud to note George 
Forristall, II, Houston, Texas, President 
of The Technology Club of Southern 
Texas. It is also pleasing to note that we 
have five other classmates, who are 
presidents of local alumni associations, 
viz.-' Harry Alexander, II, The M. I. T. 
Club of Akron; Don Southgate, IV, The 
M. I. T. Alumni Association of Nash¬ 
ville; Dick Ranger, VIII, The Technology 
Club of New York; Herb Angell, IV, 
Portland, Oregon, The Technology Club 
of Oregon; and O. H. Shenstone, I, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada, The Tech¬ 
nology Club of Lower Ontario. Lloyd 
Cooley, X, at Chicago and Bill Pead, 
VI, at Montreal, are secretaries of local 
associations and are 'll men. 

Don Bakewell, II, formerly President 
of the Duquesne Steel Foundry, Coraopo- 
lis, Pa., is now Vice-President of the 
Continental Roll and Steel Foundry 
Company, with offices in the Grant Build¬ 
ing, Pittsburgh. — A. T. Cushing, I, 
senior valuation engineer, U. S. Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, Kansas City, Mo., 
writes that he recently spent a month in 
Sioux City, Iowa, collecting data for 
appraisal and report on a sizable stock- 
yard there, and on his return he was 
delighted to be recognized by his “M. I. 
T. '53 man, whose arrival was reported 
about nine months ago." 


Marc Grossman, III, has transferred 
from Central Alloy Steel Company, 
Canton, Ohio, to the Illinois Steel 
Company, South Chicago, Ill. — Norm 
Lougee, VI, for years with Stone & Web¬ 
ster in Boston, has been transferred to the 
Metropolitan district and is now residing 
at 27 Homesdale Road, Bronxville, New 
York, thus leaving the Witch City 
(Salem), where he has resided since birth. 

In a recent issue of The Boston Record, 
The Wisdom Box, conducted by George 
C. MacKinnon, contained the following 
anent Charlie Linehan, I, who still 
teaches and coaches at Rindge Tech in 
Cambridge: “The caddies at Charles 
River Country Club fight to caddy for 
Charlie Linehan, and it's not, as you 
were so darned sure, becoz he tips ’em 
more’n anyone else . . . It's becoz he 
mixes flights of wit with flights of golf 
ball . . . our spy system working on 
Charlie by the way." 

Dick Tolman, XIV, professor of, 
psychology at the California Institute of 
Technology, took an active part in the 
mid-November meeting of the National 
Academy of Sciences at Yale University. 
Let Howard W. Blakeslee, Associated 
Press Science Editor, tell the story: 

"New mathematics, indicating that 
the universe may possibly go on living 
forever, was presented to the National 
Academy of Sciences at Yale University 
today (November 18). The scientific idea 
for years has been that inevitably creation 
is bound some day to freeze up, a form of 
universal death, not only for earthly life, 
but for all forms of energy. 

“The new mathematics was explained 
by Dr. Richard Chace Tolman of Cali¬ 
fornia Institute of Technology. He ranks 
as one of the best known mathematicians 
in the world, and is one of the men with 
whom Einstein conferred on his visit to 
the United States a year ago. 

“The old ‘heat death’ theory is based 
on the fact that matter is rapidly being 
converted into heat, light, and the other 
forms of radiation, and the thermody¬ 
namic laws which seem to prevent a rever¬ 
sal of this running down hill process. 

“Dr. Tolman has created some mathe¬ 
matical 'models' of creation in which this 
seemingly impossible reversal takes place. 
He said these models are not real uni¬ 
verses, but are partly analogous to actual 
facts, each one different from present 
known realities in some significant 
respect. So very little is known about the 
universe outside the immediate neighbor¬ 
hood of the earth that these mathe¬ 
matical models are not necessarily 
improbable dreams. 

“If radiation, that is light and heat, 
start converting themselves back into 
solid matter, the universe which now is 
running down can some day again renew 
its youth. In one model Dr. Tolman finds 
this mathematically possible, provided 
matter changes into radiation fast 
enough to maintain a certain necessary 
equilibrium or balance. 

“Other models which show possibili¬ 
ties of rebuilding an aging universe are 
produced by applying the principles of 
relativity to thermodynamics. 
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"Under the new thermodynamic princi¬ 
ples thus created, the old law of conserva¬ 
tion of energy, which seems to require 
that the universe shall ultimately freeze 
up, works differently. 

"The result, said Dr. Tolman, is a 
picture of future conditions ‘which could 
lead to less terrifying results than in 
classical thermodynamics.’” 

An interesting announcement in clos¬ 
ing: Emmons Whitcomb, X, has recently 
opened his own office at 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York and here is his announcement: 

"When I. A. Whitcomb with Walter 
Raymond founded Raymond & Whit¬ 
comb, he was a pioneer in the travel 
business and became a trusted advisor to 
countless clients and friends. Now his 
son, E. J. Whitcomb, has resigned from 
the Raymond & Whitcomb Company and 
announces the organization of a new 
Company to carry on the policies of his 
father and furnish a travel service to 
.meet present day needs." 

Your classmates wish you all kinds of 
success, Emmons, as president of E. J. 
Whitcomb Company, Inc. 

Your scribe and his co-partner hopes 
that every classmate and his family had a 
very Merry Christmas and will have a 
particularly happy and prosperous New 
Year. -— Orville B. Denison, Secretary, 
Douglas Inn, Douglas Hill, Maine. 
John A. Herlihy, Assistant Secretary, 
588 Riverside Avenue, Medford, Mass. 

1912 

E. C. Holbrook, I, sailed from Seattle, 
November 14 en route to Manila, P. I., 
where he is to be resident engineer for the 
Pacific Commercial Company. This com¬ 
pany has the agency for the Truscon Steel 
Company with which Holbrook has been 
connected for many years. 

C. L. Dows, VI, has just been heard 
from through H. B. Richmond '14. 
Richmond has the following to say about 
his pleasant visit:' 'I spent one of the most 
delightful days that I have spent for a 
long while with Dows at Nela Park. The 
work they are doing there is tremendously 
interesting, and Dows occupies a most 
important position in the organization, 
being in charge of tests and standards in 
the engineering section. From the number 
of times his telephone rang during the 
day and from the number of people that 
stopped him when going through the 
plant, it certainly seemed evident that the 
solution of many important problems 
rested on his shoulders. 

"Quite aside from his official activities, 
I learned that he has been active in many 
outside affairs, being a past chairman of 
the Cleveland sections of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, and also 
of the Illuminating Engineering Society. 
At the present time he is devoting con¬ 
siderable time to his duties as Treasurer of 
the First Baptist Church, which has 
recently completed a million dollar 
structure. He also finds time to be a good 
Mason and to bring up a couple of very 
alert looking youngsters.” 

John Noyes, II, expected to be in Boston 
and New York on an eastern trip, but 
has not yet appeared. Anyone being in 


Chicago is instructed to call Whitehall 
7788, the Sullivan Machinery Company 
office in the Wrigley Building, to find out 
whether or not John is in the city. —• 
Frederick J. Shepard, Jr., Secretary, 125 
Walnut Street, Watertown, Mass. David 
J. McGrath, Assistant Secretary , McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 330 West 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

1913 

Our only contribution for this month 
is about Larry Hoyt. Until recently we 
had assumed that he was still at Evans¬ 
ville College (Indiana) as director of 
engineering. The following item is from 
an October issue of the Greenville (S. C.) 
Piedmont, and explains itself. “Laurence 
B. Hoyt, a representative of Meade 
Johnson Company, of Evansville, Ind., 
a large food concern, announced today 
the company would build a soup factory 
near Columbia to use South Carolina 
'iodine' vegetables in preparing its 
products. 

"Mr. Hoyt said Lambert Johnson, 
executive manager, would come to 
Columbia within two weeks to arrange 
for the building of the plant. Several sites 
are being considered for the plant, Mr. 
Hoyt said. He explained that the com¬ 
pany was attracted to South Carolina 
through the State Natural Resources 
Commission, of which Dr. William Wes¬ 
ton is managing director. Mr. Hoyt, a 
graduate of Technology, said he would 
move his family to Columbia and would 
be in charge of the local factory." — 
George P. Capen, Secretary, 50 Beaumont 
Street, Canton, Mass. Arthur L. Town¬ 
send, Assistant Secretary, Room 3-435, 
M. I. T., Cambridge, Mass. 

1914 

With but a few Civil Service positions 
open and with many thousands of appli¬ 
cants for such positions, it is with 
unusual pleasure that we find that the suc¬ 
cessful applicant for one of these positions 
is a '14 man. All of which is by way of 
announcing that Frank Ahern has been 
appointed Fire Protection Engineer with 
the Department of Commerce, at the 
Bureau of Standards, in Washington. 
In view of the fact that this is an impor¬ 
tant position, with applicants from all 
over the country, we certainly extend 
congratulations to Ahern on being the 
successful appointee. The position in¬ 
volves administrative supervision, formu¬ 
lation of fire protection and prevention 
standards, testing and research work on 
fire resistive materials and methods of 
construction, and plans and methods for 
the use of fire protection equipment. It 
looks as if Frank would have a busy time. 

Another man who has been actively 
engaged in Washington, particularly 
during the past year, is A. H. Hanson. A1 
writes: "The past year has been my 
busiest ‘up to now’ as Andrew H. Brown 
would say. We have been equipping and 
moving into a new eight-story addition 
to the Government Printing Office which 
has required quite an addition to my 
regular force, which now numbers about 
400.” Hanson is Superintendent of 


Buildings at the Government Printing 
Office. He also apologizes for being rather 
late in announcing the arrival of a third 
daughter, Elaine, born December 6,1930. 
It is easy to see that he was a Course VI 
graduate and was strong for triple E, 
as he has named his daughters Eleanor, 
Evelyn, and Elaine. 

Pat Adams manages to get his name in 
the paper with the usual frequency in 
spite of his extended summer at Thetford, 
Vt. A short while ago the Boston Post 
carried this heading: "Fiery Blast at 
Navy Accuser — Porter Adams Flays 
Rep. Wood in Wire.” The article that 
followed described Adams’ condemnation 
of the attack on the Navy. 

The November Reader's Digest carried 
an article entitled "Scents That Make 
Dollars.” A major part of this article 
dealt with the work of Ernest Crocker. 
As near as your Secretary can make out 
the writer of the article was trying to 
justify the classification between per¬ 
fumes, scents, and just plain odors. In 
quoting Crocker, the author wrote in 
part as follows: 

“This eager young chemist and I got 
to talking at some length about this odd 
business of odors. Among other things, 
he said that whereas men are more often 
color-blind than women, women are 
more often insensitive to odors than men. 
Men like spicy odors, women don’t — 
perhaps because spice reminds them of the 
kitchen, which they want to get away 
from. Women are very sensitive to burnt 
odors; men aren’t. Women like the odor 
of musk, even when it is quite rank; men 
don’t. 

"Crocker, along with his co-worker, 
L. F. Henderson, is more influenced by 
odor than by sight, and he can remember 
smells better than things he has seen. He 
can follow the trail of a fox for a con¬ 
siderable distance, he told me. . . . 

"Crocker and Henderson have tenta¬ 
tively divided all odors into four elemen¬ 
tary odor sensations: fragrant, acid or 
sour, burnt, and caprylic, which means 
goatlike. Most odors contain all four 
elements in varying proportions, and the 
one or two that predominate determine 
the final character of the odor. They 
have even attempted to indicate mathe¬ 
matically the proportion of each of the 
four elements in a large number of odors, 
which they do by smelling for each ele¬ 
ment, one at a time, and assigning it a 
number in accordance with its strength. 
They say that even a dub at smells can 
be taught this trick.” 

For a number of years, under the very 
successful leadership of Allan Winter 
Rowe, the athletic policy of Technology 
has been improved. A very large number 
of teams now engage in a vast variety of 
sports. While these teams are not essen¬ 
tially varsity teams, they do give a very 
large proportion of the student body an 
excellent chance to engage in athletics. 
In addition to these intramural teams, 
there have been some most successful 
varsity competitions. Naturally, with a 
limited number of varsity teams, the 
revenue is very small. This deficit has 
been made up by the Alumni. Our class 
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on a few years contributed. Each class 
has been asked to contribute $50. Will 
you please aid in our contribution 
this year by sending your check for this 
urpose direct to your Secretary? Contri- 
utions from one to five dollars will be 
gratefully received and most effectively 
used under the efficient direction of Dr. 
Rowe. — Harold B. Richmond, Secre¬ 
tary, 30 Swan Road, Winchester, Mass. 
George K. Perley, Assistant Secretary, 21 
Vista Way, Port Washington, N. Y. 

1915 

Forget 1931 as you would a bad dream 
and accept my heartiest wishes for a 
successful, enjoyable, and prosperous 
1932. What better New Year's greeting 
than the story of our Class Dinner at the 
University Club, Boston, on November 
10. Around the table to enjoy the hearty 
dinner were: Ernest Hayward, IV, George 
Moulton, II, Roland Baldrey, IV, Hor¬ 
atio Lamson, VIII, George Rooney, I, 
Weare Howlett, X, Jac Sindler, X, Ralph 
Joslyn, X, John N. Dalton, X, Frank 
Scully, I, Larry Launders, X, Herb 
Swift, II, Abe Hamburg, XI, Max 
Woythaler, V, Chet Runels, IV, Reg 
Foster, X, Frank Foster, I, Henry Sheils, 
I, Louie Young, II, Les Heath, V, Clive 
Lacy, V, Frank Parsons, II, and your 
Secretary. This attendance of 23 equals 
our record of last year and would have 
established a new mark had some of the 
fellows who regularly attend been able to 
be there. 

You can easily guess the good time we 
had. It’s been a long time since we’ve 
seen Ernie Hayward and George Moulton 
and they were very welcome. The princi¬ 
pal business was planning for our next 
reunions. Frank Scully has been appointed 
chairman of a committee to consider ar¬ 
rangements for our Twenty-Fifth Re¬ 
union. Think of it! Men in T6 and '17 
have approached us to hold a joint 
Twentieth Reunion. This sounds good but 
I would like to know how you all feel 
about it. The men at the dinner suggested 
that the secretaries meet to discuss this. 
So soon you should be hearing from 
Frank or me on the plans. After dinner 12 
of us bowled as two six-men teams and 
what noisy and gay competition that 
was! 

We had hoped to have Alton Cook, 
V, at the dinner to welcome his recent 
return to Boston. The following letter 
from him is explanation enough. Soon we 
shall know the result of the blessed 
event. "Although I had hoped to attend 
the first dinner of the Class since my 
return to Massachusetts, it seems that 
circumstances have willed it otherwise. 
Due to an impending addition to the 
family in the immediate future, I am 
unable to make any definite plans at the 
moment. 

"The enclosed check, therefore, is not 
for the dinner, but for the long overdue 
class dues. Here’s hoping that you have a 
fine crowd and a fine time on November 
10. Best regards to all.” 

Louie Young has resigned as an 
instructor at the Institute and with 
Professors Barss and Knobel of the 


Physics Department, has formed Barss, 
Knobel and Young, Inc., consulting 
physicists, with offices in the Kendall 
Square Building, Cambridge. Congratula- 
tionsand success to you, Louie, from us all. 

Louie Zepfler, V, was recently in Bos¬ 
ton. He, Louie Young, and I had lunch 
together. We had a pleasant and enjoy¬ 
able visit reminiscing over our old ex¬ 
periences, discussing our positions and 
business, and their families, in which 
respect they are one up on the bachelor 
secretary. —Johnnie O’Brien is a general 
contractor at 3 Endicott Street, Boston. 
He would like to hear from some of the 
boys around Boston. 

I hope to be able to report a New York 
dinner next month. At any rate there will 
be more of the enjoyable letters that 
came with the dues. — Azel W. Mack, 
Secretary, 379 Marlboro Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

1917 

At every opportunity we shall mention 
that T7 has a Congressman — one Lewis 
W. Douglas. It is reported that recently 
he has been giving considerable time to 
gathering facts ana arguments for a tariff 
on copper at the coming session of 
Congress. This work was done in Wash¬ 
ington but a last report from Professor 
Locke is that Douglas is back in Arizona. 

We received word that Ras Senter had 
changed his addresss so we wrote him to 
ask why. As might be expected he does 
not slight his task in replying: "Your 
note of the 3rd just received and as a 
matter of fact there has been no change of 
address as I have been in this location for 
about a year, having failed to notify you. 
I am still in the oil production business 
except that we have been almost inactive 
for some time. Simply sitting in the boat 
and holding on — pumping a little pro¬ 
duction to hold leases and hoping for a 
turn for the better. As a friend of mine 
remarked the other day, he was reminded 
of the time when he used to go swimming 
and see who could stay under water and 
hold his breath the longest. However, 
crude oil advances within the last few 
days and an upward trend in gasoline 
prices today indicates better times for 
our industry. The East Texas field, which 
has almost ruined West Texas and other 
roducers is rapidly being defined and 
rilled and with proration an assured 
fact, under military law and in defiance of 
Federal injunctions, I believe that we can 
expect more normal conditions. While 
the depression has been more world wide 
than before and nearly every industry 
hard hit, I feel sure that this country will 
weather the storm. With our enormous 
resources, purchasing power, manu¬ 
facturing capacity, and shall I say busi¬ 
ness brains, we certainly ought to be able 
to adjust business for this country at 
least. Loss of world markets has upset the 
whole scheme of production but sufficient 
time has nowelapsed for an adjustment all 
down the line. Surely with all the busi¬ 
ness brains available in this country some 
plan can be evolved whereby we can all do 
a little business — on a much reduced 
schedule — but at least keep going.” 


And now’ for the big news! Mr. Robert 
Curtis Erb is no longer master of his own 
destinies. He was married on Wednesday, 
November 11, at Lowell, Mass., to Miss 
Lillian Louise Chaloux. On their return 
from their honeymoon, Mr. and Mrs. 
Erb will live in Nashua, N. H., where 
Bob spends a large part of his time man- 
aging production activities of the J. F. 
McElwain Company, producers of shoes, 
perhaps better recognized by those not 
in close touch with the shoe and leather 
fraternity as associated with the Thom 
McAn store organization. Bob’s factories 
have been known in the shoe trade as 
among the most modern and progressive 
and they are frequently visited by delega¬ 
tions desirous of keeping up to date in the 
game. 

I hope that Mrs. Erb will not read 
these notes as I take this means of suggest¬ 
ing to Bob that he now make arrange¬ 
ments for the reunion at the Corinthian 
Yacht Club next June. By that time he is 
apt to find out who is manager in the 
family and make business reasons why he 
can not attend, unless he has previously 
committed himself. This hint may serve 
to remind others. — Raymond Stevens, 
Secretary, 30 Charles River Road, Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass. 

1918 

Unhappily these notes will be too late 
for that Christmas card list, but Bob Van 
Kirk has moved to 314 Creston Avenue, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. This perhaps explains 
why our best can-opener, crow-bar com¬ 
bination has failed to get a letter out of 
him. Bill Foster's house, built to help 
relieve the depression, must be complete, 
for his address is now 25 Kensington 
Road, Scarsdale, N. Y. — Wendell P. 
Monroe knows his acorns all right. When 
he left Oak Park, Ill., he came to anchor 
at 620 West Oak Street, Oakland City, 
Ind. We call that making two grow where 
only one grew before. —James L. Clark 
has had enough of New England winters. 
New Hampshire has lost him to Box 546, 
Ortega, Fla. Bill Fisher, X, salesman 
far excellence, has gone from Akron to 
1513 Builders Exchange Building, Cleve¬ 
land. 

On November 9, the New York con¬ 
tingent had a dinner in Greenwich Vil¬ 
lage. Details forbidden by Boston Watch 
and Ward Society. — November 15 
Gretchen played Pete Sanger a round of 
golf and almost froze a little finger. 

The Milton paper for November 14 
reports the marriage on that date of 
Madeline A. Duffy, daughter of the town 
Treasurer, to Professor Harold C. Wilbur. 
Professor Bill Ryan was the best man. 
A good professorial time was had by all, 
particularly since the ceremony culmi¬ 
nated a romance which started in grammar 
school and which has been serious for at 
least 16 years. 

Samuel Fuller is not among those who 
go down to the pasture and wait for the 
cow to back up to be milked. He is going 
after the cow, his particular brand of 
bovine being the construction business. 
After a 12-year apprenticeship with the 
Turner Construction Company of Boston, 
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Fuller and an associate have organized to 
specialize in factory and general building 
alterations as well as new construction. 
Start the new year right by calling them 
in as experts. — F. Alexander Magoun, 
Secretary, Room 1-305, M. I. T., Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass. Gretchen Palmer, Assist¬ 
ant Secretary, The Thompson School, 
Wilson Road, Rowayton, Conn. 

1920 

Your secretary is pleased to report sev¬ 
eral important pieces of news this month. 
First of all, the Class's two outstanding 
matrimonial holdouts have finally suc¬ 
cumbed. Mr. Kenneth Fellows Akers was 
married October 31 to Mary Joan Reed 
at Weston, Mass. The entire Class con¬ 
gratulates you, Ken. 

Jack Coyle likewise contributes to the 
startling news in the announcement of 
his engagement to Miss Nancy Doyle of 
Montclair, N. J. This is great news. 
Jack. 

I am also pleased to report three birth 
announcements: that of Jeanie Clark, 
second child of Mr. and Mrs. Myron H. 
Clark of West Hartford, Conn., bom on 
October 9; that of Albert Keith Tirrell, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. Tirrell, 
bom on November 4; and that of Francis 
Lawrence Federhen, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Herbert M. Federhen, 3d, bom on No¬ 
vember 24. Congratulations to all of the 
proud parents from the Class. 

I was pleased to get an interesting letter 
from good old Chuck Reed from his home 
in Lakewood, Ohio. Chuck says he sees 
a good many Technology men from other 
classes but few from 1920. He did see 
Monroe Shakespeare who still resides 
in Kalamazoo. Chuck says he has also 
heard from Ev Freeman occasionally, 
and had a visit with Dolly Gray in New 
York some time ago. Chuck is the proud 
father of two sons, one seven years 
old and the other bora September 30, 
1931. 

All of the above news was contributed 
directly by the classmates referred to and 
represents the best showing in the way of 
direct contributions your secretary can 
remember. He is duly grateful and hopes 
others will profit by the above example. 

G. I. Brown has moved from Cincinnati 
to Baltimore. Frank Bradley is still 
around these parts, residing at 11 Win- 
throp Street, Everett, Mass. Ted Bossert 
is now in Maryville, Tenn. Livingston 
Wright has left Marshfield, Mass., and is 
now in Washington, D. C. Larry Weinert 
has left Albany and is in Millbrook, 
Duchess County, N. Y. Dan Whelan is 
now Professor Daniel Whelan of Loyola 
University, Chicago, Ill. Ray Ridgeway 
is living at Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

I was glad to receive indirect word of 
my good old friend, Ki Chun. Ki is with 
the Commercial Finance Company, Ltd., 
at Shanghai. — Harold Bugbee, Secre¬ 
tary, 7 Dartmouth Street, Winchester, 
Mass. 

1921 

In connection with the $50 which the 
Class has contributed to the Alumni 
Athletic Fund, we wish to acknowledge 


a letter from Dr. Allan Winter Rowe 
expressing his sincere appreciation and 
thanks for our support. 

"Mr. Charles E. Whitley announces the 
marriage of his daughter, Elizabeth 
Gertrude, to Mr. Roy Brooks Chase on 
November the first at Newburyport, 
Mass.” Roy is with the motor vehicle 
department of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts and is located at Com¬ 
monwealth Pier, Boston. He and his 
bride are making their home at 298 High 
Street, Newburyport. 

We broadcast the following through 
the kind permission of the copyright 
owner. Professor C. E. Locke: "Ernest 
R. Gordon writes that after leaving the 
American Smelting and Refining Com¬ 
pany in Mexico he became associated 
with the Amparo Mining Company, 
subsequently spending about a year and a 
half as Superintendent at their Piedra 
Bola mine. About two months ago he was 
transferred to Guanajuato to take charge 
of the San Nicolas del Monte mine. He 
says that this exploration work is pro¬ 
ceeding satisfactorily, including un¬ 
watering, and if results continue to be 
favorable, a mill will be necessary within 
the next few months.” 

Ran into P. T. Coffin walking up Be- 
thune Street after having visited the Bell 
Laboratories on some errand calculated 
to instill and fan into realization an ever- 
increasing clamor for bigger and better 
aluminum. Pip is with the Aluminum 
Company of America, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York, and if he isn't telling about 
the superiority of their products, it is be¬ 
cause he has taken time out to launch a 
justifiable dissertation on those three 
fine youngsters of his out at 30 Madison 
Street, Glen Ridge, N. J. 

Another member of the Class has 
published a book. This time it is David 
O. Woodbury, who is author of "Com¬ 
munication," published on October 30 
by Dodd, Mead & Co., as the first of 
a series to be known as "Man’s Achieve¬ 
ments." The present book is a full-length 
volume containing a popular account of 
the subject, including everything from 
sign language to spirit communication, 
discussing on the way the usual forms 
such as telephone, telegraph, radio, etc. 
The New York Tims has given the work 
a very favorable review, complimenting 
the author on the careful and extensive 
research which has gone into the making 
of the book and recommending it to the 
general reader and also fo: supplementary 
school reading. 

After hearing about this work, we 
wrote an impassioned letter to this new 
1921 celebrity, appealing for news for 
these columns and deftly suggesting that 
we are looking forward to reading the 
book. We have received a lengthy letter 
from 5 Thompson Ave., Hingham Center, 
Mass., addressed to us care of "The 
Wilds of New Jersey,” in which Dave 
says: "Since my business seems to be 
writing, the hardship of supplying infor¬ 
mation for Class consumption is a mini¬ 
mum for me. As for myself, I fear I have 
not been a credit to Course VI, or 1921, 
or the Institute in general. Professor Bush, 


long ago, told me I ought to design 
automobile bodies, as this combined a 
degree of engineering knowledge within 
my reach, together with artistic sense 
which he kindly inferred that I possessed. 
In its spirit the remark was extraordi¬ 
narily close to the truth. I bounced around 
the industries of the country until I found 
just that combination of light engineer¬ 
ing and art (?) in which I am now dis¬ 
closed as yet as an unsuccessful, but a 
hopeful, participant. 

"While the rest of you go marching on, 
to the everlasting glory of Technology 
and the engineering profession, I am like 
the waiter after a banquet: I pick up the 
bones that you have gnawed and thrown 
under the table; I carefully lift the tom 
and grease-stained table cloth and bear 
it away; I take the shoes and top-hats 
down off the chandeliers and erase the 
names from the walls, which you have 
written there in your zeal in cranberry 
sauce and Russian dressing. In short, I 
clean up after you and try to tell your 
story to an indifferent yet potentially 
enthusiastic world. 

"It is my pastime to destroy the publi¬ 
cations for which I write. I began by 
sinking Motor Boat, one of the oldest in 
the field. I next turned my attention to 
St. Nicholas, and for some time that craft 
kept up its proud record. But not for 
long, and now the magazine is published 
only for tots of three or so. Then came the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, a truly noble 
work. Into the Fourteenth Edition they 
injected an article of mine — but why go 
on? The Youth's Companion, which had 
lived more than a hundred years, tottered 
at my first blow. I put in a few success¬ 
fully destructive months with the reli¬ 
gious juveniles and cleaned up I know not 
how many of them. Then I turned my 
attention to the publishers. Evidently 
they had not been forewarned. I have one 
of them where I want him already, and I 
only hope that in the crash soon to come, 
innocent parties such as the telephone, 
telegraph, and radio industries will not 
be impaired as well. I am only a beginner 
in the book field so my efforts may not at 
once be successful. 

"I have a design against another pub¬ 
lisher in the shape of a second so-called 
engineering book. Whether it will finish 
him I cannot tell. It will certainly cripple 
him, anyway; I have the depression on 
my side and it ought to help considerably. 

"I have turned my attention to other 
fields now. I am after the authors them¬ 
selves. I have written a novel in the com¬ 
bined manner of Theodore Dreiser, Ernest 
Hemingway, and Vina Delmar. I cannot 
hope to min this mighty triumvirate (not 
quite accurate as to sex, but you know 
what I mean) all at one blow, but I'll 
get one or two of them, anyway. This 
novel should show several things: first, 
that engineers are not devoid of human 
impulses in spite of the difficulty of keep¬ 
ing members of the scientific societies 
awake when their papers are read; 
second, that an engineering training is 
perhaps the best start a man can hope to 
have for being a barber, a dentist, or a 
literary man; and third, that Dr. Bush 
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was wrong. For my own sake this thing 
will be published anonymously, and if 
the publishers keep the secret, you will 
never know what hit you or who fired the 
shot. But I shall, and I shall gloat away 
off here among the elms ana the com¬ 
muters, and let the world bury its illus¬ 
trious dead as it sees fit.” 

Our sincerest holiday greetings and 
best wishes to all of the Class for the 
New Year. — Raymond A. St. Laurent, 
Secretary , Rogers Paper Manufacturing 
Co., South Manchester, Conn. Carole 
A. Clarke, Assistant Secretary, Bell Tele¬ 
phone Laboratories, Inc., 463 West 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

1922 

Apparently no plea nor even the ab¬ 
sence of news will stir members of the 
Class to a point where they will send 
information regarding themselves and 
those whom they see to the Secretary. 
Such being the case, it will be necessary to 
depend upon the few personal contacts 
that I am able to make and clippings from 
the newspapers for class news. 

Chuck Brokaw is an investment counsel 
in Detroit. Apparently he has recognized 
the need for someone who is schooled in 
the fundamentals of sound investment. 
This may be the time for us to see Chuck 
to set up a good surplus in the next few 
years. — Fred Dillon has been elected 
Vice-President of the Worcester County 
Alumni Association. The group inWorces- 
ter County is very active, maintaining 
a scholarship program, and they recently 
voted to send another Worcester County 
graduate to the Institute for a year. 

Early in September Francis Spalding 
was married to Miss Margarethe Geisler 
in Cincinnati. They will live at 384 
Probasco Avenue in that city. — Don 
Carpenter in Leominster with the du 
Pont Viscoloid Company, has become an 
authority on the rejuvenation of apple 
trees, rose bushes, and grapevines. 
He says that he is in New York fre¬ 
quently, but although I have tried to 
reach him for six months, it has not been 
possible. 

Wes Manville has been promoted from 
assistant manager of the Technical 
Products Department of Shell to manager, 
replacing Paul Ryan who was recently 
appointed Advertising and Sales Promo¬ 
tion Manager. — Bill Elmer's engage¬ 
ment was announced recently to Miss 
Hersilia Warren. Miss Warren was gradu¬ 
ated from Kendall Hall School at Prides 
Crossing. Bill is with the Edison Com¬ 
pany in Boston. They plan to be married 
early in the spring. 

George Nesbitt in Menlo Park, Calif., 
combines the real estate business with 
the operation of gasoline stations. Julian 
McFarland shares the risks, and we hope 
profits, with George. — Harold Clem¬ 
ents, who is chief engineer at the du Pont 
plant in Newburgh, was married early 
in October to Miss Barbara Higginson 
at Tarrytown, N. Y. They plan to live at 
Cornwall, N. Y. 

Bill Roberson was married on October 
3 to Miss Mary Paxton Chamberlain at 
Grace Church, in New York. — Ham 


XIX 


Beattie was married early in the summer 
to Miss Neoline Wiggmore. Ham, who is 
associated with his father, a marine con¬ 
tractor, is living in Tiverton. — John 
Poole was married early in the summer to 
Miss Belle Dale. They plan to live in 
Waltham, Mass. 

George Potter has been elected Vice- 
President of Hewes and Potter, the com¬ 
pany that has been so successful in 
establishing the "Spur” tie. George 
wisely found experience with a number of 
prominent companies, and for the past 
five years has been associated with this 
very successful business. -— Bob Purinton 
is in Augusta. He says that he manages 
to keep an old nag exercised, plays tennis, 
or skis as the season allows, leading, it 
would seem, a healthy and very natural 
life. 

Perhaps you will include in your New 
Year's resolutions one to write a few facts 
about yourself to be included in an early 
spring issue of The Review. If you make 
such resolution, act quickly before the 
spirit dies. All good wishes for a happy 
and successful year in 1932. — Raymond 
C. Rundlett, Secretary, The Curtis 
Publishing Company, Lincoln Building, 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

1923 

I hope the one item contributed this 
month by A1 Pyle, Secretary of Course 
VI, does not represent a last flicker of life 
from our practically defunct organization 
of Course Secretaries. This once thriving 
organization has long been comatose. 
A1 crashes through with confirmation of 
the wedding of Tom Rounds about which 
forthcoming event we've heard several 
rumors recently. George Bricker was best 
man and A1 was an usher so we may 
consider this information reliable. The 
couple will make their home in Stamford, 
Conn. For the benefit of those who did 
not read the notes last month Tom is 
with the Norma-Hoffman Company of 
Stamford, makers of roller bearings. 

R. H. Park, VI, was with the General 
Electric Company at Schenectady last 
year but left them to join Stone and 
Webster Engineering Corporation in 
Boston. He is living at Pembroke, 
Mass. 

Bill Godbout, X-A, when I asked him 
about a recent change of address, reported 
as follows: "Last December we migrated 
from Bristol, Conn., to 752 East 27th 
Street, Paterson, N. J., because Godbout, 
fere, had got him a new job in these 
parts with the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company in Jersey City (manufacturers of 
graphite products for over one hundred 
years, makers of Eldorado, the master 
drawing pencil, adv.). In September we 
moved from the 27th Street address to 
741 20th Avenue, all of Paterson, for the 
mighty good reason that the former 
landlord gave me a pain in the neck, and 
mostly because we (I say we because there 
is Mrs. G, Bob, Sis, and Buzz) found a 
place that was almost just what we 
wanted. With a squad like that it is 
almost a necessity to have a single house, 
seven rooms, and a yard like a recreation 
park. And in the bargain father William 


got him a basement where he can set up 
his workshop and build model boats to 
his heart's content (in spite of, and not¬ 
withstanding, naval disarmament to the 
contrary). And that, dear sir, is the story 
behind the Godbout migration." 

I have a card from Dr. William Albert 
Gallup, V, formerly a member of che 
research staff of Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
announcing the opening of his own office 
at Room 625 Chamber of Commerce Build¬ 
ing, Boston. The card announces that his 
services are available to individuals, 
trustees, and bankers for rendering 
reports and advice regarding invest¬ 
ment values, particularly those situations 
involving chemical products or processes. 

It announces further that he will also 
undertake for private investors the super¬ 
vision of their holdings of securities as 
well as the analysis of their specific 
investment problems. 

Great as the loss was to all the world in 
the death of Thomas A. Edison, it was 
inconceivably greater to Theodore M. 
Edison VIII who thereby lost a parent. 
By the inventor's will, Theodore and his 
brother, Charles (M. I. T. 1913), are his 
principal legatees and executors. 

Clippings from Yonkers' newspapers 
tell of the marriage of A. A. Buhler, XV, 
to Miss Louise T. Wolf at St. John’s 
Lutheran Church of that city in October. 
The couple honeymooned in Bermuda, 
returning to reside at 1630 Undercliffe 
Avenue, Yonkers. Buhler is with the 
Plant Department of the New York 
Telephone Company. 

Among address changes which appear 
to have some special significance are the * 
following: Dr. William P. Allis, VIII, 
from Cambridge, England, to Cambridge, 
Mass.; Cecil H. Green, VI-A, from Dallas, 
Texas, to Newark, N. J.; Robert H. 
Kean, X-A,from Chicago, toWashington, 
D. C.; John C. Todd, IV, from Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to Evanston, Ill.; and Major H. H. 
Zornigfrom Berlin, Germany,toWashing¬ 
ton, D. C. — Horatio L. Bond, Secretary, 
31 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 
James A. Pennypacker, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, Room 561, 11 Broadway, New 
York City. 

1926 

It is worthy of note that among the 
younger classes '26 is one of the most 
active in the alumni affairs of the Insti¬ 
tute. Ted Mangelsdorf, Eben Haskell, 
Robert B. Morrissey, and your Secretary 
are members of the Alumni Council. 
Bob Dean is on the Boathouse Committee 
and Kenney Billings and your Secretary 
are on the Alumni Advisory Council on 
Publications. John E. Longyear is Secre¬ 
tary of the Detroit Technology Associa¬ 
tion; John R. Kimberly, Secretary of the 
Technology Club of the Fox River Valley; 
Richard H. Pough, Secretary of the Tech¬ 
nology Club of Philadelphia; and Joseph 
Y. Houghton, Secretary of the Washing¬ 
ton Society of M. I. T. There is no reason, 
as the years roll by, that the Class should 
not take its place among the four or five 
others which have made notable contribu¬ 
tions to the operation and welfare of the 
Institute. 
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W. C. L. Hemeon announces his re¬ 
moval from Adams, Mass., to Rockland, 
Maine. — A clipping from the Portland 
(Maine) News records the marriage of 
Miss Carolyn Lord Hodgdon to Albert 
P. Libbey, with Frank Cramton as best 
man. The marriage took place in Portland 
on October 24. — The Secretary has also 
received an announcement of the marriage 
of Miss Alice Caroline Engdahl to Gosta 
H. Holmer.—J. Rhyne Killian, Jr., 
General Secretary, Room 11-203, M. I. T., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Course VI-A 

In September, I had the good fortune to 
be in Philadelphia overnight, so I called 
up Jim Crawford and found to my surprise 
that he had joined the order of the Bene¬ 
dicts. I spent a very pleasant evening with 
him ana his wife in their newly estab¬ 
lished quarters, and I am sure that we all 
extend to them our best wishes. Jim is 
still with the Bell Telephone Company 
and is having fun in the planning depart¬ 
ment and at present is on the outside 
planning on construction changes due to 
increased requirements and changes of 
rightaways, and so on. (Jim, I hope my 
explanation is satisfactory.) 

Also, last month when I called Frank 
Grueter, I was told that he was out of 
town for five or six weeks from which 
fact I gleaned that Frank was on test 
work in the field again. — Ed Wayne has 
come forth from oblivion with quite a 
tale of wanderings of which his letter 
will speak for itself. 

, “So many other long lost members of 
our group are being heard from that I 
thought I might as well add my bit of 
information. On graduating I worked for 
nine months in the Department of 
Grounds and Buildings, River Works, 
Lynn, as draftsman, investigator, and 
report writer; then I took a relapse into 
student days again and was on test two 
months in Pittsfield and one month in 
Schenectady to obtain training for my 
next position, engineer with the Texas 
Power and Light Company at Dallas. 
The job was to be field construction, but 
right after they hired me they curtailed 
their program, and the nearest I ever came 
to being in the field was doing a lot of 
line and transformer calculations in their 
Dallas office. While there I met Martin L. 
Grossman who spent a week or so of a 
flivver tour there. 

"After three months with T. P. & L., I 
was laid off. Engineering jobs seemed 
scarce, so I took a job as ‘grunt’ with a 
Texas and Pacific Railroad pole setting 
crew. After a month of this I secured a 
position with Gannett, Seelye, and 
Fleming, Inc., a small firm of utility 
operators, with home office at Harris¬ 
burg, Pa. I was there for six months or 
so as draftsman, estimator, and so on, and 
then they sent me to Missouri, where I 
was a construction superintendent in 
charge of a small crew of linemen working 
in three very small towns. We put up vari¬ 
ous distribution extensions, two tie-ins 
to a high line, and two small substations. 
This took about ten months. I returned 
to Harrisburg and was laid off. 


"After being out of work for several 
months, I secured my present job with the 
Philadelphia Electric Company. My 
official designation is electrical tester. 
The work consists of routine tests of 
equipment, very similar to the old test 
days, appliance testing, report writing, 
and a very small amount of original 
research. It is liable to lead to anything 
from night shift on a turbine floor to 
going down a manhole with eight feet of 
water in it, from testing pots on a range 
in the demonstration kitchen to finding 
out why a radio ham with a short wave 
set makes his neighbors' lights burn while 
they are trying to sleep at night. 

"From sources which I believe to be 
reliable, but which I cannot guarantee, I 
have heard that Mendel Segal has been in 
New York City since graduation, is now 
in business for himself in some line per¬ 
taining to architecture, and was married 
a few months ago. 

"The time I was out of work you re¬ 
ceived word of it, through Leo Teplow, I 
believe, and put a line into the class news 
to help me along. Many thanks for the 
same. I obtained my present job through 
a help wanted advertisement in a news¬ 
paper, showing that college men even 
come to that occasionally.” 

As for myself, I judge from the October 
issue that my attempts at merrymaking at 
the Reunion were rather marked and 
obvious to bring forth such flowing com¬ 
ments from our class scribe, Mr. Killian, 
but as previously stated, I enjoyed myself 
most thoroughly. Recently, another car 
sneaked out and banged mine on the right 
rear which sent it into a whirl of nearly 
180° and sent me into a mental one for 
some days. The car sustained injuries 
which are repairable, but the damage 
done to my little baby's face caused by the 
flying glass will take many years to wipe 
away, if they are at all, which, of course 
caused us much mental anguish and 
concern. However, the cuts are healing 
nicely and we can only hope that the scars 
will disappear as she grows up. My wife 
and I were very lucky in that we received 
only a shaking-up and minor bruises. 
We are all thankful that it was no worse. 
It is a good thought for the month of 
November. 

Let's hope that a few more members 
will come forth from obscurity and by 
their doings shine before us as examples. 
— Benjamin P. Richardson, Secretary, 
Box 384, Congers, N. Y. 

1928 

My file of news is worth talking about 
this month for a pleasant change. How¬ 
ever, in passing, I want to repeat my old 
request for some real cooperation from 
all of you on this matter of class news. 
A fresh and fertile imagination is valu¬ 
able and useful in writing fiction, but 
when it comes to a column of class notes 
it takes facts and those facts must come 
from you! 

Therefore, I’m requesting that within 
two days of the time you read these 
notes that you send me some sort of news 
of yourself. I'd prefer a letter with some 
real information about yourself, your 


work, your fiancee (?), or family (?), but 
if that’s too much work, at least drop me 
a one-cent post card with all the dope. I 
will sort the replies and send them to the 
various course secretaries for compilation. 
Don't forget that this column is the one 
place where '28 can again get together in 
spirit. Remember I'm allowing you just 
two days to get off your letter or card! 
If you haven't done it by then, I hope that 
your conscience pesters you until you do! 

Right on top of my pile of notes is a 
most interesting letter from our old pal, 
Dick Goble. After graduation Dick 
started with the Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank in Chicago, but after four months 
of that he decided that bonds and banking 
were not to his liking so he "donned 
overalls for about a year” at the Chicago 
Hardware Foundry Company to learn the 
vitreous porcelain enameling business. 
Later he was offered a job selling raw 
materials to that trade and so got into the 
chemical business. Dick now has the 
Chicago territory for the McGean Chemi¬ 
cal Company of Cleveland which supplies 
industrial chemicals. He is now living at 
230 North Canal Street, Chicago (Tele¬ 
phone, Franklin 6263) and would like to 
have any of the gang look him up when 
they are in the windy city. 

Dick has also supplied the following 
information about other classmates. 
Bunny Burnell is fast learning the intri¬ 
cacies of banking and we are warned not 
to be surprised to hear soon of his being 
elected one of the innumerable vice-presi¬ 
dents of the Continental Illinois Bank 
and Trust Company. Is that right, 
Bunny? — Beme Landel is reported as 
being on the payroll of Sears Roebuck, 
and Bud Gray and family are back in 
Chicago. Bud is still with Sears Roebuck. 
Geny Patrick is in charge of costs and the 
accounting department for the Cleveland 
Automatic Machinery Company. Jim 
Kohler spends his time improving the 
Kohler line of bathtubs, sinks and other 
sanitary ware as well as doing some 
plain and fancy flying in his own Travel- 
air plane. And that, my friends, is what I 
call a good letter with real news and is an 
excellent example of what I would like to 
get from each and every one of you right 
away. 

Gil Ackerman’s new address is 6356 
Broadway Terrace, Oakland, Calif. He 
was sent to San Francisco by the Lucken- 
bach Company to take over the job of 
assistant marine superintendent of the 
west coast branch. Gil says the job is so 
new that he can’t say much about it yet 
except that he is sure he is going to like 
the work. 

Speaking of addresses, here’s Tom 
Wood’s: 4 Park Place, Coming, N. Y. 
Tom's letter was all "smiles” as he is 
very interested in his work in the produc¬ 
tion department of the Corning Glass 
Company with a happy family and a 
home almost owned! That’s a record worth 
shooting at, isn’t it? 

And John Jacob Hartz has joined the 
Benedicts! The announcement before me 
states that John was married to Miss 
Margaret L. Parker on September 28 at 
Camp Woodley-on-Lake Kiwassa, Sara- 
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nac Lake, N. Y. This new '28 family is 
now located in Akron, where John is 
working with the Goodrich Rubber 
Company. — Ed Lockwood, II, took his 
marriage vows with Miss Ann Franklin 
Hamilton of Brooklyn, in September. I 
have no information about the present 
address of this new couple. 

William Beard is now an instructor at 
the California Institute of Technology 
teaching a course entitled "Government 
and Technology.” Previous to that ap¬ 
pointment, Sparks was associated with 
the Institute of Public Research in New 
York. He and his father, the well known 
Dr. Charles A. Beard, noted political 
scientist, have written a new book called 
the "American Leviathan” which deals 
with technological phases of government. 

Saturday, November 28, Stanford came 
east to show Dartmouth and New Eng¬ 
land how football is played out on the 
sunkist slopes of the Rockies. The evening 
after the game we staged a miniature class 
reunion at the University Club Dart- 
mouth-Leland Stanford dinner dance. 
The participants were none other than 
Ralph T. (himself) Jope, accompanied by 
his erstwhile political manager, Jim 
Donovan, with Bill Kirk, and yours 
truly. We had a great time swapping 
undergraduate reminiscences amid the 
wild-eyed Wah-hoo-wahs! Take a tip, 
however, and watch out for yourself if 
you go on a party with our esteemed 
President, Mr. Ralph Theodore Jope. 
That young man has been understudying 
Houdini and you're liable to have your 
soup spoon fall apart in mid-air or some¬ 
thing equally disconcerting. What a 
funster! 

Remember to send in news. Do it now! 
— George I. Chatfield, General Secretary , 
Room 11-203, M. I. T., Cambridge, Mass. 

Course I 

An event of importance transpired on 
October 3, when Miss Madeline Dietrich 
and Hal Porter were married at the Little 
Church Around the Comer. I had the 
honor and pleasure of acting as best man, 
and so was able to offer congratulations 
for all the gang immediately. The wed¬ 
ding wrote finis on the apartment Hal and 
I had enjoyed for the past year, but re¬ 
sulted in an even more enjoyable arrange¬ 
ment. It so happened that Hal and Babe 
(Mrs. Porter, to you) were going to live 
in the Dietrich home, and, as it is quite 
spacious, they invited me to become a 
member of the family. In that way, Hal's 
address and mine changed to 426 East 
238th Street, New York City. 

A most welcome letter from Pop Robin¬ 
son lets us in on his adventures in the last 
three years. Pop, as I mentioned recently, 
is with the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads 
in Troy, N. Y. But here's the story in his 
own words. ”1 might as well start in at 
where I think you lost track of me and 
that was when I left Cambridge in the fall 
of 1928 to go out to Watervliet for the 
Morton C. Tuttle Company on an indus¬ 
trial building construction job. I started 
out giving lines and grades but discovered 
that it was going to be much warmer in 
the office so they sent me inside and kept 


me there until the job wound up in 
February. A couple of weeks later I was in 
Buffalo with the U. S. Engineer Depart¬ 
ment and I spent a year and a half survey¬ 
ing, inspecting breakwater and building 
construction, and sounding various har¬ 
bors on Lake Erie, Lake Ontario, and 
down the St. Lawrence. I had a yen for 
Buffalo, however, so I shifted to the 
Great Lakes Dredge and Dock Company 
and spotted piles for a month on the new 
Ford factory at Buffalo. George C. Diehl, 
Inc., engineers of Buffalo, then took me 
on for bridge survey work on the Niagara 
River. I had put in a couple of months 
struggling on the analyses of a couple of 
550-foot concrete arches when the depres¬ 
sion put a stop to operations and I came 
back to Massachusetts last New Year’s. 
So I got back to Uncle Sam and now I'm 
helping the district bridge engineer and 
hope to keep out of trouble for a while.” 
Pop doesn't seem to care much for Troy 
as a residential spot so lives at 746 West¬ 
ern Avenue, Albany, N. Y. 

Hal received a letter recently bringing 
us our first news of Switzer. Fred can be 
reached c/o Pan American Petroleum Cor- 
oration, Oruba, Dutch West Indies. He 
as been on this job for three years but is 
reticent about making detailed reports 
on himself as he says:' "Refinery engineer¬ 
ing is interesting work but does not ap¬ 
peal to any but refiners.” Really, Fred, 
that just whets the curiosity. 

When Josephs was in town on his way 
to Cambridge where he’s doing some 
more studying, he told me that he had 
seen Luby in the U. S. Engineers Office in 
St. Paul. Jack has been working (since 
midsummer) on the preliminary stages of 
the plan for a nine-foot channel in the 
Mississippi near there. 

This will reach you near the end of the 
holiday season, so here's wishing the 
gang a Happy New Year. — George P. 
Palo, Secretary, 426 East 238th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

Course V 

Sending a bill for long overdue class 
notes certainly brought immediate action 
from several conscience-stricken souls. 
However, we still are very much in the 
dark as to the fate of several of our con¬ 
freres, since a diligent search of obituary 
notices has not shown that any of them 
have died a glorious death in the pursuit 
of their duties. 

Batchelder crashed through and traced 
his existence since leaving the Institute in 
1930 with an M.S. tucked under his arm. 
Batch says in part: "I am, as you prob¬ 
ably heard, a benedict of some experience, 
living in the oil saturated town of Whit¬ 
ing, Ind., the habitat of such famous 
people as J. K. Roberts, Chuck Gale, and 
others. Your debtor is employed as a 
research chemist in the Standard Oil 
Company’s high pressure laboratories. 
Occasionally subbing as a steam fitter, 
janitor, chamber maid, and errand boy.” 
Batch’s address is 1642 Stanton Avenue, 
Whiting, Ind. 

Archibald crashed through in char¬ 
acteristic form. He is still working in 
Long Island City for the Magnetic Analy¬ 


sis Company. From the tone of Arch's 
letter it sounds as though he were on the 
verge of suing me for libel. He says, "In 
your last efforts directed toward the 
furthering of the interests of good old 
Course V, you painted a somewhat wist¬ 
ful view of the undersigned indulging 
himself in the annoyance of editors. While 
such publicity is appreciated, it would 
do no harm to point out the folly of repe¬ 
tition, especially, of course, since the 
whole thing is a lie. 

"I hope I shall be successful in keeping 
out of your clutches until you have for¬ 
gotten at least a part of your trip to 
Europe. It is only a year since I lived 
through your operation and these things 
can't be repeated indefinitely.” 

Evidently life at the Institute is still 
one confounded thing after another and 
just as exciting, according to Jim Famum, 
who confided in me to an alarming extent 
as follows: "I am still at the Institute. 
Call again in about a year. In the mean¬ 
time there is no news. Then I may have a 
job, position, sinecure, or what do you 
call it to write about.” 

Patent Lawyer Fred Wolf may be 
studying and working like the devil, but 
he had better not forget that I have my 
agents out all over the country and 
succeed very well in checking up on activ¬ 
ities of the boys. I had tea with a girl 
the other day who told me about the 
wedding of Ralph Peters in Cincinnati. 
In passing she made the remark that Fred 
Wolf was one of the ushers, and asked me 
if I knew him. So it appears wherever a 
good spree is on the offing, Fred Wolf is 
willing to let the law wind itself into a 
mess of red tape and do justice to the 
goblet. 

With his well-systemized mind, Fred 
has given a good account of himself 
under every possible heading. 

"Personal Status: Still a bachelor and 
enjoying it with no imminent intentions. 

Business Relations: No change. I am 
thankful I still have such a thing. (That 
means with Delos G. Haynes, Patent 
Attorneys in St. Louis.) 

Scholarly Advancement: Believe it or not 
the old S.B. will have a companion next 
June, namely, L.L.B. — rather a strange 
mixture — but so are several good cock¬ 
tails. Anyhow four years of law night 
school are about over and that they are 
about over is the best I can say for them. 

Activities and so on: For ten months 
Secretary-Treasurer of the local Technol¬ 
ogy club in which capacity I can fairly 
claim to know just about as many 
Technology men as live hereabouts. As to 
personal activities of a private nature — 
that is, hobbies — about the only thing 
I have done is pictorial photography and 
reading articles about how long it will be 
before beer comes back. 

Travel: Yes, to the East frequently. 
Washington, the Mecca of all patent 
lawyers, particularly, but I haven’t made 
Europe since the depression set in. 

I Have Seen: Former '28 men just don’t 
gravitate to the metropolis of the Mis¬ 
sissippi. Bob Joyce, I, is seen around 
quite a bit; Johnny Collins, ditto; Joe 
Harris is entering the local blue book 
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strata of society, to join Monk Condi 
who is now up to around page 2 of said 
book.” 

If some of you other buzzards would 
send in as exhaustive a treatise as Fred 
did, I could keep some papers on my desk 
to look busy when the boss dropped 
around. 

We couldn't all stay pure and it looks 
as though Armand Monier is the one to 
slip. According to his letter, he is on the 
verge of becoming a Ph.D. Here’s the 
story in his own words: "I decided to 
take a year of graduate work and received 
my M.S. in 1929. I scouted around for 
a while and had a crack at jobs from du 
Pont and Commercial Solvents, but fi¬ 
nally decided to go on with research hav¬ 
ing the old Ph.D. as my ultimate aim, so 
during 1929 and 19301 have been working 
under Avery Ashdown. Last year I took 
the bull by the horns and the faculty and 
tried my major exam. The profs must have 
been in a good mood for I had no diffi¬ 
culty. Now that's over I guess there'll 
be no doubt as to my receiving a degree in 
June. As to getting a job—that seems 
to be another question. Oh, yes, I am 
still single, but by design rather than 
accident.” We might observe that 
Armand should get another degree for 
staying single as it’s a clever man who 
can avoid marriage these days with all 
the girls out of work. 

From the State of Colorado and the pen 
of Max Parshall comes the world's worst 
pun. Steel yourself and read it gently. 

' Just received your bill and will attempt 
to make a Parshall payment. I am still 
working for the Dairy Commissioner, 
helping to keep the creamery men in Col¬ 
orado honest. R. T. Armstrong, V, '30 
spent the summer with me, during which 
we were able to develop photographs on 
cloth in several colors. These colors are 
quite fast to light and washing. How¬ 
ever, we did not let this and other work 
interfere with having a good time once in 
a while. We climbed Saw Tooth Moun¬ 
tain at Cameron Pass, and had several 
good fishing trips. We also had the 
pleasure of showing A. S. Houghton and 
wife a few of the beauties of northern 
Colorado. Houghton is in the chemistry 
department at Technology this year. I 
am still enjoying the life of a bachelor.” 

I suppose your Secretary should crash 
through with a little information about 
his own activities, so here goes. After 
returning from Bermuda last spring, I 
worked hard for three months and got 
all tired out again. The only way to cor¬ 
rect that condition was to take the 
summer off and spend three months in 
Europe. Fortunately there was a little 
business to be handled at the same time, 
but you can take my word for it that the 
business was purely incidental. On return¬ 
ing at the end of September, you can 
imagine my surprise to discover that I 
still had a job. Since then I have been 
slaving away in characteristic manner, 
although I have taken the time to furnish 
an apartment of my own, which might 
indicate that I am reconciled to the dull 
and uninteresting life of a bachelor. 
Any of you who care to take exception to 


the last statement might come around 
and investigate but remember it is strictly 
a B.Y.O.L. proposition.— Albert S. 
Dempewolff, Secretary, 225 East 54th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
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News is apparently as scarce as hen’s 
teeth. Let’s hear from some of the old 
gang. The only news your Secretary ha? 
this month is a rumor or two that he 
picked up in Akron while visiting Mr. 
and Mrs. Phil Holt, Jack Bennett, Ted 
Riehl, Fluque Rowzee, and Jim Holden. 
It seems that there had been a Technology 
banquet the night before, otherwise these 
worthy classmates of ours were feeling 
fine, in spite of the business depression 
and all its troubles, cuts, and free vaca¬ 
tions. 

A short note from Wes Wedemeyer 
indicates that although he still has a job, 
he has not joined the ball and chain gang 
yet. A telephone call from A1 Stone in¬ 
formed us that he is now living and 
working in Buffalo. 

We also note that Joseph Shelley has 
recently sailed for the Near East to join 
the excavation party of the American 
School of Classical Studies. He will go to 
Athens and then to Italy and Sicily on a 
fellowship. 

Now again I ask you to write in to me 
or to your Course Secretary and give us 
the low down. We can’t make news up, 
and we must depend on our classmates to 
supply the necessary dirt. — Morell 
Marean, General Secretary, 1239 Norwood 
Avenue, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Course XIV 

The Course Secretary finally bursts into 
print with the startling announcement 
that he is working and has been since 
this past August. To those who know 
him, it may seem nothing short of 
miraculous. The place is the Waltham 
Watch Company, and let me add that the 
work is of an electrochemical nature. 
Besides watches and clocks, the factory 
also makes speedometers and many of the 
parts for the various pieces are plated. 
The metals deposited include chromium, 
nickel, black nickel, brass, copper, 
cadmium, gold, silver, and tin, the first 
apparently being the reason why I am 
here. 

While walking down Main Street the 
other day I was pleasantly surprised to 
come face to face with Wallace Hope. He 
is also working in this fair city but is 
struggling with gausses instead of ions. 
At the present time he is designing relays 
for the Palmer Electric Company. 

While I have the opportunity, let me 
add that the mail for this column has 
been very limited — one letter in the 
past year and a half. Small contributions 
will be gratefully accepted at the address 
below. — Richard R. Hartwell, Secre¬ 
tary, 1 Upland Road, Waltham, Mass. 

Course XVI 

After nearly a month of frantic scrib¬ 
bling of heiroglyphics on penny post 
cards, I finally managed to get small 
fragments of news from a small number of 


the men in the Class. Whether it’s the de¬ 
pression or just a natural laziness on the 
part of the rest, I don’t know, but any¬ 
how, I’m still hoping that some of them 
will recognize my efforts. 

First news from Paul Thompson was 
unsolicited — the first sign of a break 
I’ve had so far. He has a very interesting 
job at the Naval Aircraft Factory in 
Philly. Previous to this he worked for a 
few months immediately after graduation 
in the wing department of the Ford 
Motor Company. Then, after a short 
loaf he got a job working for the Govern¬ 
ment on a survey in the Allegheny Na¬ 
tional Forest. In the summer of last year, 
Paul got the idea that he ought to take up 
teaching, so he started in on education at 
Oberlin College, but he had hardly made 
a dent in this field when he got the job 
with the Navy, and he's still with it. 

Linderoth is still designing stream¬ 
lined toothpaste tubes with a title that 
sounds very important. He’s chief en¬ 
gineer of the Peerless Tube Company, 
Bloomfield, N. J., and is doing a little 
mechanical engineering along with some 
electrical and a little hydraulics. He 
claims to have designed, single-handed, 
two conveyor systems, laid out and put 
in operation a rolling mill, and designed 
and built an annealing furnace. He’s now 
working on a photo-cell application for 
inspecting his tubes and a new type of 
printing plate for lithographing them. 
Golly, I wish I were smart like that. It’s 
lucky he took Course XVI for he never 
would have known all those things. 
Sounds just like a course in steam lab 
with T.M. lab thrown in for good meas¬ 
ure. Lindy indicates that he doesn’t 
consider marriage so much of a calamity. 
Anyhow, he does admit that he has met 
the girl. 

Lindy says Garret Green lives right 
around the corner and is now a builder of 
ships for the Federal Steel Company in 
Kearny, N. J. —Jack Bloom up at Hemp¬ 
stead, L. I., says anyone in New York 
City should let him know. He wants a 
bust and wants some one to help him at it. 
He’s about ready to sell red apples like 
the rest of the old men about town. 

Hugh Mulvey is still with the Kellet 
Autogiro, according to Thompson, and 
from newspaper reports of that particular 
job, I guess he must have given them 
some real engineering. —James G. Papa- 
dopulous, better known as Pap, turned up 
the other day way down in sunny Tennes¬ 
see where he is keeping the Mississippi 
river running where it should. I judge 
that he’s a big cog in President Hoover's 
flood-relief program. Needless to say, 
Pap seems well fitted for this job which he 
got by taking a Civil Service exam in 
mechanical engineering. He and Harm- 
antas bummed around together for a year 
after graduation. For the first nine 
months they played poker together, 
using matches for money, and wrote 
letters all over the country. Pap says 
things looked so black that he bought 
himself a searchlight. Then these twins 
got jobs together with Curtiss-Wright in 
St. Louis, Mo. When old man Keys shut 
up shop they went on a Cook’s tour 
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of Chicago, Cleveland, New York, 
Toledo, and finally Boston, from which 
fair city Pap made a fast trip to Memphis. 

Ronald Hepburn has taken an awful 
slump. He's now a civil engineer engaged 
in Brooklyn subway construction. Seems 
as though this man hates to stay on the 
surface of the earth; at least, he certainly 
goes in for research as to what's above it 
and what’s below. Maybe he'll find out 
which way to head in on the great 
judgment day. He gets up to Boston quite 
frequently so some of you birds ought to 
get in touch with him. Hep reports that 
Limpisvasti has probably set sail for his 
native land. 

And just as we go to press comes a 
letter from Red Deyarmond containing a 
lot of news and some unsavory wise¬ 
cracks about the navy which may or 
may not have been meant as personal 
touches. Wouldn't you know that guy 
would try to run me down when he 
knows I can’t get my hands on him. Red 
has been working since April, 1931, on 
and off, for a light airplane company in 
Lowell. He did everything from sorting 
nails to least work analysis problems and 
is now waiting for someone to finance the 
job. Previously, he worked a couple of 
months winding baseballs and cutting 
covers for them out in Utica, N. Y., and 
then worked for a while for some con¬ 
struction outfit in the same place. He also 
put in a spell at odd jobs while work was 
slack just before April. 

Red's plane is a 55 h.p. low wing cabin 
job weighing about 1,500 pounds. 
(Figure it out for yourself — the wing 
loading is only 27 and a fraction pounds 
per horse power.) It flys well, though, 
and they are thinking of putting in a 
bigger engine. Red’s not married, but 
he’s supporting a car, which apparently 
amounts to the same thing, so far as he's 
concerned. He plays football with a 
bunch of other roughnecks who call 
themselves the Norwood A. A. and 
haven’t been scored on yet. He doesn’t 
mention whether or not they’ve played 
any games! 

Red reports that he sees Bill Driscoll 
about every time he gets enough gas to 
drive over to Framingham. Bill is sales 
engineer for a Boston steel company. 
Fred Dickerman is reported to be in Bos¬ 
ton looking for another soft berth such as 
he had last year, but Red doesn’t say if 
Fred’s harem left him peaked or not. 
And Red heard from Bill, who saw George 
Brady, that George is still building those 
adorable tin geese for Mr. Henry Ford 
out in Dearborn. 

As for myself, I’m flying for the Navy. 
We have six Martin patrol boats and we 
fly regularly about 50 hours each month. 
The flying isn’t awfully exciting, but it's 
interesting and I’m certainly learning an 
awful lot. Every hop brings out a very 
good point that I’d missed till then. 
Recently on a cross-country hop to 
New York I got mixed up as to the loca¬ 
tion of the airport and wandered around 
the harbor at 135 miles an hour at 
about 100 feet altitude for 40 minutes. I 
didn't get my bearings until the Statue of 
Liberty went by my starboard wing 


about 20 feet away. The fog was pretty 
heavy and my Curtis Hawk was the only 
thing between me and the water, but 
nothing much happened. Then last week 
I was fortunate enough to get another 
hop and I finally ended up in Floyd 
Bennet Field about 30 minutes after dark 
— it had only taken me an hour from 
Philadelphia at that. Those things are 
really loads of fun and are the only ex¬ 
citement we get around here. If my luck 
holds out, I'll have about 600 hours at 
least by the time my year is up next 
June. Anyone hearing of a job where a 
flying engineer of the highest quality is 
needed will please communicate with me 
immediately! 

Let’s hear from some of the rest of you 
blokes. — Frank H. Hankins, Jr., Secre¬ 
tary, VP 10—S, Fleet Air Base, Hampton 
Roads, Va. 

Dayton Technology Association 

On Friday evening, November 20, the 
Dayton Technology Association was 
the guest of the Dayton Section of the 
American Chemical Society at a talk by 
Professor S. C. Prescott’84 on "Coffee.” 
The meeting was held at the Engineers 
Club and was attended by 250 members 
and quests who manifested great interest 
in the varied and oft-times homely aspects 
of the situation. An informal dinner in 
honor of Professor Prescott preceded the 
lecture. At the dinner Professor Prescott 
told the Alumni of the many interesting 
and very constructive advances recently 
made at the Institute. — Philip K. Bates, 
’24, Secretary, Frigidaire Corporation, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

The Technology Club of Rochester 

The annual meeting of the Technology 
Club of Rochester was held on October 
24, at the summer home of Mr. William 
Vicinus, Durand Eastman Park, Roches¬ 
ter, N. Y. On account of inclement 
weather, the usual afternoon of baseball 
and games in the field was not possible. 
However, Mr. Vicinus’s cottage was 
ample for the occasion and the boys 
swapped stories and played bridge until 
shortly after five, when a delicious dinner 
of clams, lobster, chicken, and other less 
important viands were served. After 
everyone had loosened his belt at least 
three times, the annual meeting was 
called to order by first Vice-President 
Vicinus, in the absence of President Ray. 

The communication from Dr. Allan 
Winter Rowe, which pointed out the 
great need of the Athletic Fund and the 
declining contributions, was read by the 
Secretary. The Club voted the regular 
contribution of $50 to this fund and a 
special emergency contribution of $25. 
The Treasurer’s report was then read 
and it showed the Club to be in a very 
healthy financial state. 

Mr. Ancona, who has been chairman 
of our Scholarship Committee for a 
number of years, reported as to the 
satisfactory record of the men who have 
been at the Institute on Rochester 
Technology Club Scholarships, and 
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pointed out that, although we have only 
awarded one scholarship this year, three 
of the men who applied for the scholarship 
are attending the Institute. 

This was followed by the annual elec¬ 
tion of officers, which gave the Club 
the following officers for the coming 
year: President, Charles K. Flint’01; 
First Vice-President, William Vicinus’23; 
Second Vice-President, King Cromton '22; 
Secretary, Kenneth J. Mackenzie’28; 
Treasurer, Hazen Pratt’22; and Member 
of the Executive Committee, Sidney 
Alling'H. 

Twenty-one new men were admitted to 
membership in the Technology Club of 
Rochester at this meeting. These repre¬ 
sented largely recent graduates of the 
Institute who have come to work in this 
vicinity. — Kenneth J. Mackenzie, '28, 
Secretary, Building 62, Kodak Park, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Detroit Technology Association 

Our first meeting of the 1931-32 season 
was well attended and from the spirit 
exhibited was well enjoyed by all those 
present. Mr. Swift ’15 was our guest 
speaker. He had three reels of movies 
taken at Technology during the last year, 
all of which were very interesting, espe¬ 
cially the colored reel of President Comp¬ 
ton’s inauguration. Our President, E. F. 
Doten, has moved to Cleveland. His 
address is now The Allerton, Cleve¬ 
land. 

Our club has financed a year’s subscrip¬ 
tion to The Technology Review, to the 
Cass Technical High School and the 
Northwestern High School. The Review 
gives us special rates for such subscrip¬ 
tions and those present at the last meeting 
felt that such action was wise, especially 
from the advertising standpoint. 

A communication from Dr. Rowe 
was read regarding our subscription to 
the Alumni Athletic Fund. While those 
at the last meeting were desirous to make 
a subscription, it was felt unwise to do 
so until our Treasury shows a larger 
balance. The question is on the table and 
will be brought up again at a later 
meeting. 

Our committee on speakers has been 
most fortunate in the arrangements for 
our next meeting. They have obtained 
Dr. Frank D. Adams, Chairman of 
Mayor Murphy’s Unemployment Com¬ 
mittee, to come and tell us of the work 
of his committee. We have all wondered 
just how this committee functions, and 
it will indeed be a privilege to have our 
questions answered by such a man as Dr. 
Adams. — John E. Longyear, '26, Secre¬ 
tary, 2000 Second Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Montana Society of the M. I. T. 

Professor James L. Tryon, Director of 
Admissions, came to Montana, saw it 
and was partly conquered by its citizenry 
and majestic scenery. We say partly 
conquered, as the people of Montana 
also were conquered by his personality 
and some of the to-the-point interviews 
which he gave out here. 
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Landing in Bozeman on October 14, he 
was well taken care of by the students of 
the Bozeman division of the University 
of Montana and between breaths of 
making speeches was taken for scenic 
drives through that portion of the state, 
including Yellowstone National Park 
and the home of the Vigilantes and placer 
mines at Virginia City, where (dollars 
grew in the ground and men hung on 
trees. 

He came to Butte by auto, accompanied 
by Professor Thaler’22. However, the 
axle broke midway between Butte and 
Bozeman and the travelers waited on the 
road for succor. Along came a car driven 
by the chauffeur of one of our prominent 
Butte citizens, picking up Professor 
Tryon while Thaler returned to Bozeman 
in another car. In the rescue car Pro¬ 
fessor Tryon was introduced to Mrs. 
James G. Graham, of Butte, mother 
of Thomas K. Graham, now a fresh¬ 
man at Technology. It's a small world 
after all. 

On the night of the 18th, Professor 
Tryon gave an interview to the Montana 
Standard, Montana's leading newspaper. 
This interview was widely commented 
on, not only in Butte, but was copied by 
all the leading papers in the state and we 
have had many requests for copies of it 
from without the state. 

After making four speeches in Butte 
on the morning and afternoon of the 19th, 
he was turned over to the Alumni to en¬ 
joy a complimentary dinner, of which 
the paper said: "Although the ardor of 


the members of the Montana Alumni 
Society of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology was considerably sombered 
by news of the sudden death of Samuel 
W. Stratton, head of the institution, the 
‘Forward Technology' spirit dominated 
the dinner given October 19 in the main 
dining room of the New Finlen hotel to 
welcome Professor James L. Tryon, 
Director of Admissions of M. I. T., a 
visitor in Butte. 

"The usual camaraderie of the graduates 
of the Institute was replaced by a meeting 
given over to educational subjects and 
affairs of the local alumni society. Wil¬ 
liam L. Creden, state Vice-Chairman, 
presided at the business meeting, ap¬ 
pointing Frederick C. Jaccard and W. A. 
Kemper, Butte, and Dr. Charles G. 
Clapp, Missoula, to draw up resolutions 
on the death of Dr. Stratton. A letter of 
felicitation was sent to Albert E. Wiggin, 
Great Falls, state Chairman, who is just 
recovering from an illness of over two 
months' duration and could not be 
present at the gathering. 

“A period of silent devotion for 
Thomas A. Edison preceded the speaking 
program. Mr. Edison was a good friend 
of Technology, having donated many 
pieces of equipment to the various 
laboratories. 

"Mr. Creden introduced and compli¬ 
mented W. Arthur Kemper, who arranged 
and personally supervised the carrying 
out of Dr. Tryon's program in Butte. 
Mr. Kemper talked on the desire of hav¬ 
ing all prospective students of the Boston 


school thoroughly understand what is. 
necessary in the way of aptitude and 
preparatory training to enter and com¬ 
plete a course at Technology. 

"Dr. Charles G. Clapp, President of 
the Montana State University, Missoula, 
gave some reminiscences of his experi¬ 
ences at the college and what great bene¬ 
fits he had derived therefrom. 

"Dr. Francis A. Thomson, who was a 
guest at the dinner, complimented Pro¬ 
fessor Tryon on his statement yesterday 
at the preparatory schools and School of 
Mines in Butte and especially on the terse 
statements appearing in the local news¬ 
papers in which he outlined what is 
necessary to achieve success in an engi¬ 
neering education and engineering prac¬ 
tice. 

"Professor Tryon gave a summary of 
his various trips around the country on 
missions like the present, this being the 
fifth year of his travels. He also stated 
that there were now 71 different courses 
of learning at Technology. 

"Members attending the dinner last 
night were: T. J. Murphy'28, Great 
Falls; Dr. Charles H. Clapp'05, Missoula; 
W. L. Creden'90, W. A. Kemper'04, 
Frederick C. Gilbert'98, Walter R. C. 
Russert’18, Carl J. Trauerman'07, Fred¬ 
erick C. Jaccard’07, George H. Holmes, 
Jr. '24, Butte. The following guests were 
present: Dr. Francis A. Thomson, Samuel 
Barker, Jr., James G. Graham, and the 
honored visitor." — Carl J. Trauer¬ 
man, '07, Secretary, 25 East Broadway, 
Butte, Mont. 
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T HE TECHNOLOGY REVIEW BUREAU exists to supply authoritative 
information to anyone interested in details regarding the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. It serves as a clearing house for inquiry and aims to 
further the spread of exact information regarding entrance requirements, out¬ 
line of courses, subjects of instruction and other information which may be of 
aid to the students considering undergraduate or graduate study at the Institute. 

The Institute publishes a variety of bulletins, fully descriptive of individual 
courses, as well as a catalogue of general information essential to the entering 
student. The Technology Review Bureau will be glad to send, gratis and post 
free upon request, one or more copies of any publication listed below, or to 
forward any special inquiry to the proper authority. 


Ask for the following circulars by their descriptive letters: 


AB: For general 
information, ad¬ 
mission require¬ 
ments, subjects of 
instruction, ask for 
Bulletin AB. 


Cl For announce¬ 
ment of courses 
offered in Summer 
Session, ask for 
Bulletin C. 


D * For informa¬ 
tion on Advanced 
Study and Research 
Work, ask for 
Bulletin D. 


E: For the reports 
of the President 
and of the Treas¬ 
urer, ask for 
Bulletin E. 


YI For a popular¬ 
ly written explana¬ 
tion of Engineer¬ 
ing Courses, ask for 
Bulletin Y. 


All inquiries sent to the address below will receive prompt attention 


THE TECHNOLOGY REVIEW BUREAU 

Room 11 - 203 , Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 






EQUIPMENT for 

LABORATORY MEASUREMENTS with 
VACUUM TUBES 

THE vacuum tube has its most general application in laboratories which are engaged in the 
measurement of electrical quantities at the communication frequencies, but it is by no means 
limited to this field. The following instruments, for instance, have many applications at the 
commercial power frequencies of 25 and 60 cycles per second. 


VACUUM-TUBE VOLTMETER 

This instrument is a calibrated voltmeter which is characterized by 
its extremely high input impedance made possible by the use of a 
vacuum tube. All power for actuating the tube is supplied from the 
usual 110-volt line. 




CATHODE-RAY OSCILLOGRAPH 

This is a cathode-ray oscillograph of the so-called hot-cathode, low- 
anode-voltage, type. Its features are high sensitivity, brilliancy of the 
image, and flexibility, it being merely necessary to connect it to the 
voltages being examined and to the 110-volt line to put it in operation. 


VACUUM-TUBE AMPLIFIER 

A sensitive and stable amplifier like this one, used in conjunction 
with an alternating-current voltmeter, will replace a sensitive vibra¬ 
tion galvanometer for many bridge measurements. An appreciable 
gain in ruggedness and ease of operation is effected thereby. 



fit 


These three instruments are typical of the General Radio Com¬ 
pany’s line of laboratory measuring instruments. We shall be glad to 
have the opportunity of considering with you their application to 
your measurement problems. Write for further information and a copy 
of our catalog. 
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